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St. Luke's Catholic Church Robert S. Allan, AIA & Associates, Inc. 
Irving, TX Dallas, TX 


Curved Pews 


The altar is the focal point of the church. By our design, the 
altar is the center of all pew radius thereby naturally focusing all 
eyes on this point. Radial pews give a more frontal view of your 
neighbor; generating an important sense of church family. The use 
of radial pews is visually a superior design which also results in an 
ideal relationship of pew to kneeler at the pew ends. Careful, straight 
forward, clean design, greatly minimizes the additional cost of curved 
pews to where this superior design can be utilized even by those on 


a tight budget. Robert S. Allan, AIA 
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ABOUT THE COVER 


This stoneware mural of "The Cre- 
ation" (14-1/2" x 16-1/2") by Ruth 
Duckworth was commissioned by 
Congregation Beth Israel Syna- 
gogue in Hammond, Indiana. The 
artist was a professor in ceramics 
at the University of Chicago until 
her retirement in 1977. The work 
is part of the exhibit, "Architec- 
tural Art: Affirming the Design Re- 
lationship,” at the American Craft 
Museum in New York City in co- 


operatioñ pe the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 


tects. (See article on page 29.) 


Photographer: Michael Tropea 
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for Maximum Final Results | Religion Channel Planned for Cable 


A new national ecumenical religion channel is expected to begin cablecasts this sum- 
mer. VISN, pronounced vision, will start cablecasting eight hours a day and increase to 
24 hours by the end of the year. Its parent group, The National Interfaith Cable Coali- 
tion, includes mainline Protestant, Roman Catholic, Orthodox and Jewish bodies 

Offering $2 million in seed money, TeleCommunications, Inc., the largest multiple 
system operator, and several other cable firms asked mainline religious groups to 
create and participate in such a channel in order to fill voids resulting from the TV 
evangelists’ scandals 


The channel, to be partially supported by commercial advertising, will prohibit on- 
air appeals for money 

Contact Eugene Schneider, UCC Office of Communication, 105 Madison Ave., New 
York, NY 10016, 212-683-5656 


A Call for Papers 


In observance of its centennial year, Saint Anselm College is sponsoring a symposium 
entitled, "Faith Seeking Understanding: Learning and the Catholic Tradition," to be 
held from Thursday. April 20 to Sunday, April 23, 1989. The conference will consider 
Catholic education in all its aspects with a special section on Anselm of Canterbury 
At an academic convocation during the symposium a distinguished church figure 
theologian or philosopher will be honored with the Saint Anselm medal 

Those interested in delivering papers or presenting complete sessions at the sym- 
posium are invited to submit a one-page abstract to the committee by September | 
1988. Send abstracts to Reverend George C. Berthold, PO Box 2278, Saint Anselm 
College, Manchester, NH 03102-9001 


* Engineered for proven 


alidenoy: An Important Announcement 
Gyo Obata, chairman of Hellmuth, Obata and Kassabaum, has been chosen as princi- 
* Styled to complement your pal designer for a new $35 million temple of the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
architecture. 


Latter Day Saints, Independence, Missouri. "The design of a religious building is one 
of the most challenging tasks for an architect," Obata observed. “It is the dream of an 
architect to work on such an edifice." Hugh Kensler, architectural consultant for the 
church, commented, "We did not limit the architectural list just to firms who have 
done religious buildings. We were looking for a diversity of design expression." IFRAA 


* Dependable lifetime service. 


Write for our brochure “How Past-president Russell Pearson has been instrumental in educating his denomina- 
to Select Your Eye-easy Church tion, its leaders and congregants about excellence in architecture 
Lighting" to assist in pre- 
liminary planning. Gentle on the Land 

This is the name of a 30-minute television program on the Raven Rocks project in 
Request free Contemporary, Beallsville, Ohio, which shows work done by an "intentional community" that decided 
Traditional or Colonial Cata- to live together for mutual benefit and to preserve 1,000 acres of land by building an 
log based upon your needs. underground home and offices. It is a useful program for architects, environmental 


groups and anyone interested in the relationship between building and natural re- 


li sources. Inquiries: ITV Coordinator, Telecommunications Center, Ohio University 
Personal counsel by our quali- Athens, OH 45701 


fied lighting specialist in your 
area available, 


Renovation and Interior Design 


Such was the theme of a March conference in Charleston, S.C. sponsored by IFRAA 
and the South Carolina Baptist Convention under the leadership of architect Dwayne 


M A N N | N B Vernon. Roger Patterson, Executive Secretary of Architecture for the United Methodist 
E CHU RCH Church, was the featured speaker. Charles Businaro, Robert Grant and Ronald Palmer 


of the Sunday School Baptist Convention were also speakers and discussion leaders 


- ^ 
d LI G HTIN G Emphasis was placed on worship and education space. Participants were especially 
AH 


appreciative of church tours through the beautiful city of Charleston Continued 
BOX 643 SHEBOYGAN,WIS. U.S.A. 
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Chapel of St.Bartholomew's Episcopal Church: 
A renovation exemplifying Rambusch's versatility. 


Restoring mosaic, 
marble, limestone, and 
woodwork. 


Cleaning stained gla 
windows. 


Refurbishing original 
hanging lanterns. 


Conserving an historic 
altar painting, refinishing 
the original pews, planning 
and fabricating a new 
lighting system. 


Chapel of St. Bartholomew's Episcopal Church, Park Ave. NY Rector: The Reverend Thomas D. Bowers Church Design: Bertram Goodhue (1918) 


An extensive renovation of an historic church by Rambusch, principal contractor- 
coordinator. The total renewal of this 1918 chapel is an exemplary application of the 
skills of Rambusch artisans. Enhancing and honoring the integrity of the worship space 
with old world disciplines and new technologies.The completed project reflects 
Rambusch's commitment to quality and service. 


RAMBUSCH 


FOUNDED 1898 
40 W. 13th ST. NY, NY 10011 (212) 675-0400 FAX: (212) 620-4687 


Over 80 years of lighting 
design and manufacturin 
expertise. An me diea 
range of traditional, 
contemporary and custom 
church lighting fixtures to 
satisfy both religious 
aesthetics and the practical 
requirements of worship. 


Architectural, HID, 
Fluorescent and Trak 
Lighting also available for 
every lighting need. 


NL Corporation 
14901 BROADWAY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44137 
(216) 662-2080 
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Notes & Co n men [S Continued from page 4 


An Opportunity for Accomplished Work 


The Board of Extension of the Disciples of Christ is looking 
forward to the awarding of the second A. Frank Wickes Architec- 
tural Award to be presented in Indianapolis, July 28, 1989. The 
purpose of the award is to recognize current work and to pro- 
mote good architecture among the Christian Churches (Disci- 
ples of Christ). The competition is open to architects who have 
designed a Disciple facility constructed since January 1, 1979 
Entries may be initiated by congregation or architect. Forms 
are available from Board of Extension, PO Box 7030, Indianapo- 
lis. IN 46207, and must be submitted by February 15, 1989 


New Unitarian-Universalist Building 
Programs Director 


Linda Lee Berg has been appointed Building Programs Director 
for her denomination with responsibilities for administering 
the Building Loan Fund, directing the capital campaign con- 
sulting program, and developing resources for congregations 
related to building projects. The Unitarian Universalist head- 
quarters are at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02108 


Architectural Artisanry: Preservation by 
Design 


The sponsors of this project are the Swain School of Design in 
New Bedford, Massachusetts and the College of Visual and Per- 
forming Arts, Southeastern Massachusetts University and is 
scheduled for March 17-19, 1989. It will include a symposium 
an exhibit and publication. Inquiries: Philip C. Marshall, Direc- 
tor, 1213 Purchase Street, New Bedford, MA 02740 


Waiting to be Discovered 
The Episcopal General Theological Seminary in New York City 
has been called one of Manhattan's remarkable hidden secrets 
Most of its brown brick dormitories and classrooms were built 
by Charles Coolidge Haight between 1883 and 1902. At the cen- 
terof its campus is the Chapel of the Good Shepherd with beau- 
tifully sculpted bronze doors, a carved roof screen, stained glass 
windows and a 161 foot bell tower modeled after that of Ox- 
ford's Magdalen College. Its Hoffman Hall with brass chande- 
liers, vaulted ceilings, oak wainscoting and grand fireplaces is 
like a whiff of the Middle Ages. Located in Chelsea it is the 
oldest U.S. seminary, and Paul Goldberger of the New York Times 
calls it one of New York's true treasures 

An exhibit called "Dean Hoffman's Grand Design" called at- 
tention this summer to its I9th century art and architecture 
The land was given by Clement Clarke Moore of A Visit to St 
Nicholas fame and who later taught at the seminary. Sir Hugh 
Walpole, son of a professor, spent his childhood here and 
Woodrow Wilson and Archbishop Desmond Tutu have been 
among its lecturers. The seminary owns the largest and oldest 
collection of ecclesiastical portraits in the U.S., many painted 
by the most distinguished American portrait painters of the 
18th and 19th centuries. The seminary is located at 175 Ninth 
Avenue, New York, NY 10011 Continued 


SHENANDOAH STUDIOS OF STAINED GLASS 


‘Distinctive Craftsmanship: 
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St. Andrew By The Bay, Annapolis, Maryland. 


A Commitment To ‘Excellence 


Design/Fabrication: Shenandoah Artisans design and fabricate intricate and 
inspiring leaded or faceted glass masterpieces using traditional methods 
in combination with today’s technology. Our Master Artists create 
custom designs in Traditional, European and Contemporary styles. 


Restoration: Complete restoration of valuable stained glass is carefully 
performed by the Shenandoah Master Craftsmen. Even the most 
difficult problems, such as: deterioration, bulging, fire damage, 
pictorial handpainted glass replacement, decaying cement, and 
weather damaged framing can be solved. 


Protection/Insulation: Concerns about weathering, vandalism, burglary, or 
accidents are a worry of the past when Shenandoah Master Craftsmen 
install protective coverings. Stained glass can be insulated for energy 
savings, remain watertight and weather resistant, and still maintain the 
exterior beauty of the edifice. 


Aesthetics: Careful consideration is given to maintaining the architectural 
integrity of both the interior and exterior of the building. Shenandoah 
Consultants are available nationwide for window by window evaluations. 


Shenandoah Studios of Stained Glass Inc. 


908 John Marshall Highway 
P. O. Box 1468 Front Royal, Virginia 22630-1468 
1-800-368-3079 (In Virginia) 1-800-523-8882 703-636-2937 
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STUDIO OF RELIGIOUS ART 


THE PRODUCE OF WORKS OF ANY SIZE AND THEMES 
USING WOOD AND BRONZE 


CUSTOM MADE RELIGIOUS ARTIFACTS 
WOODCARVINGS 
BRONZE CASTINGS 
STATUARY 

CRUCIFIXES 

STATIONS OF THE CROSS 
CRIBS 

ALTARS 

PULPITS 

CHALICES 

CANDELABRAS 


Certificate and trademark from the 
Bolzano Chamber of Commerce in Italy for 
the guaranty of execution entirely by hand 


For more information Contact 
U.S. AGENT 
ROBERT PHILIP GRESKOVIAK 
5140-6th Ave. *1 
KENOSHA, WI. 53140 
Tel. (414) 652-0112 
FAX PHONE FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE AND QUOTES 


39046 ORTISEI, VAL GARDENA, Via Mureda 120 
ITALY 
Tel. (0471) 76041 - 76477, FAX PHONE (0471) 76041 


E fg Ten 
Church of the Divine Word, Cedarburg, Wisc., bell towers and piazza. 


Extending a New Space 


These bell towers and piazza were designed by Kubala Wa- 
shatko Architects, Inc., Cedarburg, Wisconsin. They were placed 
to anchor and define a new space, extending a sense of enclo- 
sure out from the church. This meeting area is protected from 
automobiles, sheltered by trees, and demarcated by light bol- 
lards which give spatial definition by night as well as by day 
The bronze bells of the bell tower are completely exposed, 
swinging freely and animating the piazza when they ring. The 
carillon tower, which is the larger of the two, is conceived in 
more plastic terms: Its slashing hollow space displays a set of 
abstract variations on the image of the cross, as the viewer ap- 
proaches or moves around it. The cross, made of empty space 
and open to the sky, makes a symbolic connection between the 
church, the heavens, and the world at large, since the carillon 
tower is visible for considerable distance along Highway 60.— 
The Wisconsin Architect, November, 1987 


Good Lighting 


Architects for religious buildings should be pleased to hear that 
Cooper Union in New York is establishing the first endowed 
chair in lighting design in North America, named after Sidney 
Feltman, a former vice president of Lightolier Inc 


Bibliography 

Inspired, a bi-monthly publication devoted to the preservation of 
historic religious buildings. Address: Inspired, #2200 One East 
Penn Square, Philadelphia, PA 19107 


Cutting Edge, a quarterly devoted to reporting on creative pro- 
gramming trends and issues which may be related to planning 
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Common Bond, a newsletter on maintenance and preservation for 
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Oculus, an eye on New York architecture. 457 Madison Avenue, 
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Church Of The Holy Eucharist; Tabernacle, New Jer sey 


Architect: Henry Jung, AIA; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Liturgical Consultant: Rev. Richard S. Vosko 


Warmth, 
Hospitality 
and Style 


In a church where flexibility and creative use of space were required features, 
Sauder ModLok™ chairs provided an answer. ModLok chairs interlock in straight 
or gracefully curved rows offering virtually infinite arrangement possibilities from 
casual to formal. Yet they increase capacity by 10% over conventional, fixed seating. 
Fabric and wood combine to create a warm, inviting assembly area, providing a 
sense of being comfortable and secure while in open space. Yet ModLok chairs 
stack seven high for convenient storage, and can be used equally as well for 
individual seating. 

For more about the combination of form and function that Sauder chairs can 
provide, call or write soon for literature describing our line of chairs, or to arrange 
an appointment with a Sauder sales representative. 


SASUJI DER‘ 


Sauder Manufacturing Company 
Department FF 600 Middle Street Archbold, Ohio 43502-0230 
Call toll-free 1-800-537-1530 (In Ohio, 1-800-472-2722) 


Makers of Quality Chairs, Pews and other Church Furniture 


AN ADVOCATE OF GLOBAL 
RELIGIOUS VISION 


Remarks by Archbishop Robert Runcie 


Robert Runcie, the 102nd Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the spiritual head of the Church of Eng- 
land, delivered the 1986-87 William Belden No- 
ble Lectures at Harvard University. In effect his 
visit was a symbolic reconciliation across the cen- 
turies, for it was a religious conflict between the 
Puritans and William Laud, a previous Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury that inspired the Puritan 
migration to New England. Reverend Runcie of- 
ficiates at the Cathedral at Southwark in London 
where John Harvard was baptized and a frag- 
ment of that edifice is embedded just outside the 
entrance to Memorial Church in Harvard yard. 
The following is an excerpt of the reporting of these 
lectures by Marvin Hightower, senior writer of 
the Harvard Gazette 


lationship between religious be- 

lief and experience is philosoph- 
ically and theologically complex. Yet it 
does seem to me that one must respond 
to religion at a sensate level as well as at 
a cognitive level, that belief is ultimately 
grounded in experience, and that there is 
a transcendental reality which is itself 
the object of such experience. Neither is 
an illusion." 

This relationship often manifests itself 
through "cosmic openings" (lan Ram- 
sey)—the windows on other worlds illu- 
mined by music, art, and poetry. The 
modern world, however, has generally el- 
evated one kind of truth—the collective 
outer truth of exchanged ideas, which we 
can master—at the expense of its neces- 
sary complement—personal inner truth, 
which "masters us" through joy and sor- 
row, beauty and ugliness 

"What I find dispiriting is that we take 
such pains not to proclaim the connec- 
tion [between religious belief and aes- 
thetic experience|. What sexuality was to 
the Victorians, so—in our own century— 


VU Je of course, aware that the re- 


the transcendental experience is to us.” 

Nevertheless, Runcie pointed out, re- 
cent research in the psychology of reli- 
gion conservatively estimates that "be- 
tween a third and a half of the adult pop- 
ulations of Britain and the United States 
claim to have had some kind of experi- 
ence which they interpret as the presence 
of the sacred." 

For Runcie, "the sacred text is encoded 
within the secular." To a discerning eye, 
"the holy can reside in the humdrum." 
Indeed, he argued, this is the recurring 
invitation of the arts; to help us see how 
the ordinary intersects the extraordinary; 
to sense in each moment the totality and 
transcendence of time that is eternity 

From such multidimensional reso- 
nance, the religious icon draws its power, 
as Runcie explained. “The icon is a sym- 
bol which so participates in the reality 
which it symbolizes that it is itself worthy 
of reverence. The icon is not a picture to 
be looked at, but a window through 
which the unseen world looks through on 
ours.” 

More contemporaneously, he noted, 
"We have yet to explore the full potential 
of a religious iconography which would 
be effective in television." 

Less overtly religious art can also open 
our eyes to transfiguring light. As evi- 
dence, one need only consider the 
brooding luminosity of Rembrandt or the 
coruscating impasto of Van Gogh, who 
once confessed a desire to paint "man 
and woman with that something of the 
eternal which the halo used to symbolize, 
but which we now seek to confer through 
the actual radiance of our color vibra- 
tions." 

Runcie acknowledged, however, the 
dangers within the aesthetic approach, 
especially when it resorts to careless lan- 
guage. To understand the Bible's "vision- 


ary poetic perspective" of history, for ex- 
ample, one must confront its many “rid- 
des and problems’’ with "verbal 
accuracy and disciplined reverence.” 

Religious experience is not "a glorified 
language game. The use of isolated texts 
as shibboleths to persuade or even ma- 
nipulate the biblically ignorant seems to 
me disingenuous in itself and a degrada- 
tion of the Bible,” he warned. "And unfor- 
tunately, as biblical ignorance becomes 
widespread in our society the opportuni- 
ty for this kind of manipulation grows 

“There is much spiritual benefit to be 
had from the scholarly discipline of han- 
dling words and language with precision 
and sobriety. Care in our use of words 
and with the accuracy of our expression 
are themselves a preparation for the at- 
tentiveness which is at the heart of con- 
templative prayer." 

If words, sounds, and images ground 
our religious perceptions, so too do par- 
ticular places, Runcie argued. Such "hal- 
lowing of association" can kindle "aspi- 
rations after eternity, confirming deci- 
sions of the conscience." Encounters 
with the holy places of other faiths can 
also reveal unsuspected facets of the Di- 
vine 

During Runcie's recent visit to India, 
for example, the prodigality of gods and 
goddesses depicted in Hindu shrines 
forced him to face the “disconcerting” di- 
versity of the Divine. In such places, "God 
seemed somehow greater than Western 
monism. In [Madras|, there was also a 
moving carving of Shiva resting on the 
waters of Creation. Serenity and creativ- 
ity do not normally go together in West- 
ern thought." 

Runcie examined the particularity of 
history. "For me, history matters,” he 
said. "It resonates. Historical events, like 
holy places, provide still points in a turn- 
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Photo by Mike Quan 


ing world, where I can earth myself with 
certitude." 

That means tasting the bitter with the 
sweet. For history "perpetually reminds 
us" that human beings are "not naturally 
humane. They have to be taught to be hu- 
mane. Their eyes must be opened to the 
consequences of their actions," lest they 
revert, ever so readily, to barbarism 
Equally, said Runcie, history "exposes 
the cruelty, conflict and schism which 
has gone on in the name of religion." 

Under the aegis of pseudo-religious 
surrogates like communism, national- 
ism, and youthful idealism, "the history 
of our own time [has been| stuffed full of 
the disasters which follow from eliminat- 
ing the religious dimension from faith in 
man. The modern substitutes for religion 
have this in common; they all dehuman- 
ize man." 

Communism, he said, sacrifices free- 
dom to political slogans. Nationalism ul- 
timately wants only citizens or soldiers 
Youthful idealism "forgets that no revo- 
lution in history fails to persecute, be- 
cause no revolution is patient with the 
awkward individual.” 

The judgment of history falls with spe- 
cial force upon the Christian faith be- 
cause the central issue of that faith is the 
historicity of the Resurrection. “There 


cannot be authentic Christian faith with- 
out historical event," Runcie declared, 
spinning a variation on the theme of 
grounding in particularity. "There must 
be enough facts to sustain faith." 

It is crucial for Christians to find "a 
controlling truth," Runcie said. "We must 
not dodge the problem or deny that we 
can no longer accept some kind of vacu- 
um-packed miracle from Palestine with 
words of Jesus literally dictated to Gospel 
writers.” 

Ultimately, Runcie argued, the conti- 
nuity of personality, as particularized in 
Jesus (the living intersection of the hu- 
man and the Divine) and as generalized 
in human nature, offers a footing for 
Christian faith. Despite the assertions of 
some critics of the New Testament, he 
said, the historical fact of the Resurrec- 
tion inspired faith long before the cre- 
ation of even the earliest Christian texts 
Faith did not manufacture the story of 
the Resurrection 

But in a world with so many particular 
visions of human and Divine intersec- 
tion, how should we interact? 

Just as the modern world has created 
an imbalance between inner and outer 
truth, so too has it distorted the equi- 
poise of community and individuality, 
Runcie suggested 


Reverend Runcie (left) with Reverend Peter Gomes, Harvard Memorial Church 


"The current orthodoxy which puts in- 
dividual rights at the center of the pur- 
suit of justice,’ he warned, could well 
“hasten the disintegration which is evi- 
dent in many Western countries." By con- 
trast, the concept of "community" has 
lost its unifying power, declining into di- 
visiveness instead of rising toward divin- 
ity 

While not underestimating the diffi- 
culties of the task, Runcie called for a 
new vision of community that both ac- 
knowledges and transcends the particu- 
larities of spirituality through the ages. In 
today's emerging global consciousness, 
people of all faiths must "reflect critically 
and theologically on the religious mean- 
ing of pluralism.” 

Interfaith dialogue is essential, said 
Runcie. All of us must learn that "we are 
globally interdependent” in matters tem- 
poral and spiritual. "We need both cour- 
age and humility to recognize this work 
of the Spirit among us in other faiths,” 
seeing religious diversity as "a rich spiri- 
tual resource, rather than a cause for 
competition and tension" 

Such an attitude demands humility 
Everyone must acknowledge that "there 
is a certain incompleteness in each of 
our traditions" and recognize their "in- 
terim character" as signposts on “our pil- 
grimage to Ultimate Truth and Perfec- 
tion." 

Each community of faith must emerge 
from the chrysalis of its own internal 
monologue—but not to soar into the 
cold light of some syncretic dawn. Quot- 
ing Tillich, Runcie agreed that the meta- 
morphosis will not come to those who 
abandon their tradition ‘for the sake of a 
universal concept which would be noth- 
ing but a concept.’ 

"The way is to penetrate into the 
depths of one's own religion, in devotion, 
thought and action. In the depth of every 
living religion, there is a point at which 
the religion itself loses its importance, 
and that to which it points breaks 
through its own particularity, elevating it 
to [a| spiritual freedom" that opens 
upon the ineffable vista for which all par- 
ticularities serve as mere symbols 

Is not the communion experience in 
interfaith dialogue ultimately about a 
new way of life," Runcie concluded, “a 
new mode of being, where we no longer 
see each other as competitors but as 
partners, sharing each other's resources 
and fellow pilgrims, called to bear wit- 
ness to the same Spirit as the heart of 
this turning world? 
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WORSHIP SPACE: 
ECUMENICAL OR 
DENOMINATIONAL? 


by The Reverend Robert M. Gwaltney 


he anticipated development of a 
T new headquarters facility for the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) in 
Louisville, Kentucky, demanded a con- 
frontation with several issues. These is- 
sues began to focus as we considered a 
chapel for this denominational space 
Obviously, the first question was: Should 
we in fact have a chapel? It was soon ap- 
parent that there were two definite 
points of view: (1) There is no way that 
the headquarters of a denomination can 
even think of not including a chapel; (2) a 
denomination is not a congregation, not 
a place where the Word is preached and 
the sacraments administered. That is the 
life and work of a congregation and this 
building should in no way stand in com- 
petition to a congregation. The decision 
was made to have a chapel, but one 
whose focus will be on the lives of indi- 
viduals and small groups. It will be avail- 
able for daily devotional services and 
worship associated with meetings held 
in the building 
One basic question that emerged over 
and over in our discussions was: How 
does space for a denominational chapel 
differ from other religious spaces or does 
it? Should it de-emphasize its denomina- 
tional nature in favor of an ecumenical 
one? We were forced to define our terms 
For our purposes here, the word "de- 
nomination" is associated with one par- 
ticular religious and/or worship tradition 
It is a shorthand way for us to talk about 
identifiable, named, historical bodies 
which share a single faith, practice and 
discipline. The word “ecumenical” in our 
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discussions was not so precise, and we 
found it meant different things in differ- 
ent places. In some it is simply a word to 
describe an involvement of all churches 
without any further defining. In others its 
meaning is related to a conscious rela- 
tionship which undergirds Councils of 
Churches and other such organizations 
In some places it refers only to Protes- 
tant/Catholic relationships while in other 
places it is taken to include other faiths 

Obviously definitions make a differ- 
ence. How inclusive do we want to be? 
Our discussion was affected by the pro- 
jected construction of an ecumenical 
chapel to serve the whole community 
within a few blocks of our new headquar- 
ters location. How would the chapels dif- 
fer? 

What are our origins? From what 
shared background were we speaking? 
We began to look at our own tradition 
and the symbols that have universal 
meaning for all faiths, but wondered if 
they have yet been recognized. We did re- 
alize that although all Christians share 
an historical tradition, they inherit par- 
ticular denominational ones and thus 
there are differences in the liturgical de- 
sign of their churches. It became clear 
that the more inclusive we attempt to be, 
the more complexity we face and the 
more care we must take. Is it possible to 
truly include appropriate elements for 
orthodox Christians whose traditions in- 
clude the elaborate and mystical worship 
settings and for ascetic Christian groups 
who think of paintings as idols and music 
as the song of the devil, or groups for 
whom music is integral to their worship 
and those for whom an organ is a pagan 
bag of whistles? If this dilemma exists 
within Christianity, it increases geomet- 
rically if we attempt to include world 


faiths that do not have congregationally 
based worship. How then do we show 
brotherhood toward all? We asked our- 
selves: What is the purpose of ecumeni- 
cal space? 

Ecumenical spaces are not, | suggest, 
simply multi-congregational buildings to 
accommodate widely varying religious 
bodies either in worship or daily activi- 
ties. They are rather particular spaces 
where diverse groups can meet and share 
the things they have in common and 
wish to witness to through interfaith ac- 
tivities and relationships. Facilities of an 
individual faith, however, have an obliga- 
tion to announce their individual history 
and experience. The spire of a white New 
England church bears visible testimony 
to the unique place it has in the life of 
that community. The minaret on a 
mosque is not only a place from which a 
call to prayer is made, but is every houra 
reminder of the part Islam plays in a 
community. To a passerby, crosses and 
stars of David define rapidly the faith 
community present in that location 

Ecumenical facilities, however, are not 
and cannot bear such specific witness 
They are never evangelistic. Their sym- 
bols are meant not so much for the unbe- 
liever as for the believer. They bear wit- 
ness to celebrated commonalities and 
recognize and respect individual and 
congregational differences in belief and 
tradition 

The location of an ecumenical building 
should speak eloquently to the commu- 
nity at large about values that are shared 
in that community. It should be located 
in a central, public place, while a denom- 
inational building can be located in rela- 
tion to a majority of its constituency. An 
architect who is building a church must 
be sensitive to the tradition that gave 
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rise to its existence: its symbolism, its 
art, its liturgy, its heroes and heroines, its 
customs—all the building blocks upon 
which the life of the congregation is 
formed. This is also true for the architect 
who is building an ecumenical space 
However, in this situation the vision 
must be on that which is inclusive, not 
exclusive; common, not particular; 
broad, not narrow; that which is capable 
of opening dialogue rather than encour- 
aging silence. To me, the liberating focus 
for such a facility is the vision of tran- 
scendence. Large volumes and dramatic 
light sources seem eloquent means to 
move a room beyond its own physical 
bounds. An ecumenical chapel is one of 
the places for which the concept of mini- 
malism is tailor made. Simplicity is its 
own excuse for being. Virtually any repre- 
sentational symbol is exclusive to some 
degree; but opportunity remains for fresh 
symbols whether realistic or abstract. In 
a space that celebrates that which is 
common and shared, it would seem most 
appropriate for leadership space to pro- 
ject into the room rather than being rele- 
gated to one end of a rectangle 

The building of ecumenical spaces is 
in its infancy. Its frontiers are in the fu- 
ture. Since there is no clear and identifi- 
able tradition that can be cited to sup- 
port or reverse particular enthusiasms, 
such facilities can be very difficult to de- 
sign to everyone's satisfaction. Individ- 
ual preferences can even hold hostage 
the definition of who will be included. If 
ecumenical spaces sometimes seem less 
than satisfying, | suspect it may be be- 
cause it isn't anybody's church—there 
were not interested groups who would 
insist on an adequately planned kitchen, 
or music space, or educational facilities, 
etc. Efforts may not be made to assure 
that the architect understands the extra 
rooms which may be necessary for 
changeable worship furniture and the 
storage of sacramental elements for 
those times when particular faith groups 
will use the building. One thing is cer- 
tain: Any worship space cannot design its 
own needs, and quality time and energy 
must be devoted to it 

Our Presbyterian headquarters build- 
ing in Louisville is on the drawing board 
and well on the way to becoming reality 
It has been designed under the direction 
of the Facilities Coordinating Group con- 
sisting of five elected representatives of 
the Church (two lay and three clergy) and 
three staff (one lay and two clergy). They 
have consulted with the Director of the 


Study model of north elevation 


South elevation 


Theology and Worship Ministry Unit; 
sought recommendations from an archi- 
tectural consultant especially knowl- 
edgeable of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed tradition, Edward Sovik of Sovik 
Mathre Sathrum Quanbeck of Northfield, 
Minnesota, and author of Architecture for 
Worship. We have worked with Robert 
Kingsley of Grossman Chapman and 
Kingsley of Louisville as we have devel- 
oped the basic space for our chapel. Hell- 
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muth, Obata & Kassabaum of St. Louis 
are doing the interior design 

We look forward to the next steps in 
developing an appropriate space for our 
own worship in our headquarters and to 
sharing as we can in the development of 
the ecumenical chapel for our communi- 
ty—each with its own strengths, each 
supporting and enhancing the other 


©1988 Robert M. Gwaltney 
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SHALOM PARK: 


CHARLOTTE'S UNIQUE 


FACILITY 


by Rabbi Robert A. Seigel 


hat does a community do when 
all of its physical structures 
need replacing? The Jewish 


Community of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
may have found the answer. In 1978 the 
Jewish community had created a Council 
of Presidents from each of the Jewish 
communal institutions, so that they had 
already established a working relation- 
ship with each other, when in early 1979 a 
decision was made that has impacted the 
entire Jewish community and beyond 

The major physical structures of the 
Jewish community were in poor condi- 
tion. Temple Beth El's building needed 
replacing, the Jewish Community Center 
was in an outdated building, the North 
Carolina Hebrew Academy and Temple 
Beth Shalom were in converted resi- 
dences and Temple Israel needed a site 
more central to its membership. Earlier 
in the 1960s Temple Beth El had pur- 
chased a tract of land which by 1979 was 
in the heart of the Jewish residential area 
As the presidents discussed the need to 
replace many of their buildings, 17 acres 
adjacent to the Beth El land became 
available for sale and a novel idea 
emerged 

Instead of each institution beginning 
separate building programs with com- 
peting capital fund drives, they reasoned 
Why not join forces and build one struc- 
ture that would meet the needs of all? 
From this creative thinking came Shalom 
Park on 56 acres in southeast Charlotte 

Temple Israel, Temple Beth El, the Jew- 
ish Community Center, the North Caroli- 
na Hebrew Academy and the Charlotte 
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Jewish Federation came together to form 
a joint venture agreement that became 
Shalom Park. The Council of Presidents 
became the Foundation of the Jewish 
Community of Charlotte, charged with 
the fund raising, construction, and ulti- 
mate management and maintenance of 
Shalom Park 

The project might have been stalled on 
the drawing board had it not been for a 
fire in August of 1983 that burned the 
Jewish Community Center to the ground. 
The need became urgent, and the com- 
munity rose to the occasion and cooper- 
ated together to move the concept to re- 
ality 

The architectural firm of Dellinger and 
Lee was selected to design the central 
building which would house the Jewish 
Community Center, the offices of the Jew- 
ish Federation and Jewish Foundation, 
and would contain a school building that 
would be shared mutually by all the insti- 
tutions of the Jewish community 

There were many issues that had to be 
dealt with before this could be a reality 
The central building, it was determined, 
would be strictly kosher, even though the 
Reform Jewish partners in the project do 
not observe the dietary laws. The extra 
day of holiday observance followed by 
the Conservative and Orthodox commu- 


nity would be observed in the building 
The covering of heads, mandatory in Or- 
thodox and Conservative Judaism, would 
be on an individual, optional basis. A rit- 
ual committee comprised of all the pro- 
ject partners would determine all ritual 
and religious issues as they might arise 
before and after the opening of the build- 
ing 

By thetime the building was dedicated 
and opened in spring of 1986, Temples 
Beth El and Beth Shalom had merged 
into Temple Beth El v'Shalom and a 
house on the property had been rented 
by the Lubavitcher Hasidim so that all 
the institutions of the Jewish community 
were now represented in Shalom Park 
The "campus" concept of the Park calls 
for the two temples to erect their new 
sanctuaries within the Park across the 
street from the central educational build- 
ing that they now share 

The two temples have selected archi- 
tectural firms and are progressing with 
the pre-construction program of building 
processes. Temple Beth El v'Shalom is 
working with LN Pease and Associates 
on a design of Mediterranean style, sub- 
tly suggesting the ancient biblical Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem. The interior design of 
the sanctuary was recently given an Hon- 
or Award by the Charlotte AIA Chapter 
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Temple Israel and architects Dellinger 
and Lee are in the program stage 

For almost two years since the opening 
of Shalom Park, the entire Jewish com- 
munity has been working together in one 
shared structure for all meetings, includ- 
ing those of youth and education. It has 


been successful only because each group 
was prepared to make compromises. In- 
stead of the usual "territorial" battles 
over physical sites and differing rituals, 
the Jewish groups in Charlotte deter- 
mined to put community above institu- 
tional selves. This spirit enabled the cre- 


ation of Shalom Park. We do not know of 
any community anywhere that has 
brought every Jewish institution together 
in one building and on one campus 
Hopefully Charlotte can be a model for 
other communities, in facility usage as 
well as communal cooperation 


Shalom Park Community/Education Center 


NOTES 


Architects Dellinger/Lee Associates have succeeded in designing an educational 
and community center in which individual identity will be retained by each group, 
while affording full community benefits for all 

The education facility is designed around a multi-purpose hall, with a stage and 
adjoining kitchen facilities, attractively situated in a shallow well. Easy access is 
available for the handicapped, and indeed the whole project is designed very much 
with the needs of the handicapped in mind. The community hall will be used for 
banquets, plaus, lectures, concerts and social events. Catering facilities are 
adjoining 

At the northern end of the main education building are purpose-built rooms for 
the care of infants, toddlers, and pre-school children. Twenty-six classrooms will 
serve older students, including those of the Hebrew Academy. Youngsters who 
occupy opposite ends of the building will each be in sight of their respective Temples, 
which will be but a short walk away. A library and a music room flank either side of 
one of the two entrances. The building is generously lit with large windows on the 
outer perimeter, while the architects have made extensive use of clerestory windows 


and skylighting to brighten inner corridors 

Adjoining the main education structure is a Fine Arts Center, its higher 
elevation approached by means of a covered bridge. A full range of family services 
are housed within the building and are available to all participating groups 

A large, multi-use gymnasium is bordered by a full range of luxurious health 
club facilities. There are showers and locker rooms adjoining, with three racquetball 
courts, and a snack bar for those who need refreshments. A quarter-mile running 
track on the second level circles above the gym and dance/exercise areas, and is 
cantilevered over the 25-yard indoor pool. 

Outside, and within the angle created by the sides of the Education and 
Community Center, is a second, 25-meter pool, with neatly delineated diving and 
family areas, and a laned section for serious swimmers. For the youngest members 
of the family, a kiddie pool and playground are close by. Surrounding the pool is 
space for sunbathers. Viewed to the east, from south to north, are an amphitheater, 
basketball courts, and six tennis courts. In addition, there are two softball fields, a 
soccer field, and a fitness trail 
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THE MIRROR OF THE 


CHURCH 


by Edward Sóvik, F.A.LA. 


lifetime ago, at a time when the 

students of comparative religion 

were not as many as they are now, 
there were two philosophers of religion 
who probed with enduring results the na- 
ture of religion. What follows in these 
pages is a series of reflections that are 
hung on a framework of their devising 
One might expect rightly, that what fol- 
lows is not a compendium of practical 
data on church building. It is, rather, a 
discourse on the mindset, the values, the 
basic thought and judgment that seems 
to me to be appropriate to the work of 
church design 


l. 
The first of the two writers is Rudolf Otto, 
whose book, The Idea of the Holy, is an essay 
toward defining the most elemental fac- 
tors of religion. He discovers three. One 
of them is the commitment to truth, real- 
ity and integrity. This is not surprising; 
religions do profess to be in the search 
for truth or open to its revelation. It is 
also true that philosophy is a search for 
truth and so is the scientific enterprise, 
and even the work of the artist has been 
so described. But it clearly is fundamen- 
tal to religion 

A second factor is that of ethics. Every 
religion is an attempt to discover what is 
right and what is wrong, and the commit- 
ment to live ethically is a commitment 
most often made in the name of religion 
It is true that ethical systems differ; the 
Confucian standards of propriety, for in- 
stance, are quite different from the ethi- 
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cal norms taught in Western churches 
Furthermore, it is common that people 
who do not recognize the existence of a 
Deity nevertheless assert vigorous moral 
positions. So ethics are not exclusively a 
religious attribute 

The third factor, however, is unique to 
religion. It is identified by the idea of the 
Holy. What is that? It is the Mystery in 
Whom, as St. Paul wrote, "we live and 
move and have our being.” It is the un- 
knowable, ineffable, transcendent and 
immanent, fearfully awesome yet fasci- 
nating, infinite and eternal Question 
Mark, that we can never satisfactorily 
name, to Whom we are drawn and to 
Whose Existence and Will we are com- 
mitted. This commitment to the Holy is 
the unique factor in religion. Otto used 
the word "numinous" to describe those 
things or experiences which seem to be 
epiphanies of the Holy or to participate 
in the nature of the Holy 


Il. 
Now a church is first of all a body of peo- 
ple, not a building, and the building if it 
is a good one. ought to be an image or a 
mirror of the community it shelters. Can 
the church building be a mirror of the el- 
emental commitments that are the basis 
of religion? And can this be accom- 
plished architecturally. without the use 
of inscriptions, discursive symbols or 
other devices that architects sometimes 
use to make their intentions clear? If we 
wish to suppose that there is such a thing 
as a religious building we must devise an 
architecture that speaks to our sensibil- 
ities encouraging us in our commitment 
to the true, the good and the holy 

To deal with Truth there is, | should 
think, asimple starting point. Things that 
are real and authentic can be the symbol 


of truth, just as dissimulation, artificiality 
and affectations are signs of the oppo- 
site. So called “honest architecture” is 
the beginning point. If we surround our- 
selves with what is phony we become 
phony. This kind of respect for authentic- 
ity of material and structure is only the 
beginning point. The study of what is ap- 
propriate (true to) is an endless study 
that involves plan and detail in immense 
complexity. A building that has the seri- 
ous intentions of a place of worship de- 
mands the most concentrated and con- 
sistent attention to the issues of candor, 
appropriateness and integrity 


Ill. 

The ethical position of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition focuses on the definition of 
the good as that kind of behavior which 
honors all humans, values all of life and 
seeks the welfare of all people. It is called 
the ethic of love. What is the architectur- 
al image of love? 

It is a fact and quite proper that we 
conventionally attribute to architecture 
the qualities of human beings. We may 
consider a building, for instance, to be 
austere or stern or even brutal as in a re- 
cent design fashion. We think of a build- 
ing as imperious if it imposes its pres- 
sure on us demandingly. But if a struc- 
ture can be self-important, proud or 
harsh, another can be generous, gracious 
and even gentle. The word that describes 
best the quality of love, made evident in 
architecture, is perhaps the word "hospi- 
table.” A hospitable person is kind, open, 
generous, gracious. Such a person is not 
demanding. does not overwhelm, is con- 
versational rather than persuasive 

Love seeks to serve people, not to cap- 
ture or manipulate them. A building may 
be a work of art, but it is not simply an 
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object, existing to be admired. It is a hab- 
itation, rather, to be engaged not merely 
encountered, to be lived with, not merely 
lived in 

Consider an entrance. Doors can be 
barriers or they can be portals that wel- 
come. A door is not simply an opening in 
a wall but the symbol of the passage of 
time and life, hinting at expectancy, 
change, hope. And a door pull is not sim- 
ply functional hardware. It is the place 
where one shakes hands with a building, 
the first haptic engagement 

If church people sincerely wish to 
make hospitable architecture they 
should keep in mind that Christianity 
and the Judaic tradition that was its basis 
are what are called secular religions. The 
meeting with God does not happen be- 
cause people escape the world to enter 
God's presence. God is present in the 
world and meets us where we are. The 
most vivid paradigm is that when Jesus 
entered the world it was not into some 
special out-of-this-world palace, but into 
the most earthy of places, a stable. 

So it is appropriate that a church 
building should be a secular sort of as- 
sembly place, avoiding an other-worldly 
ambience. And the quality of love carried 
to a proper end, and reflecting fairly the 
sense of the Christian community as a 
servant community, ought to supply a 
place that is not merely permissive of 
non-liturgical events but really hospita- 
ble to them 

A place of this degree of hospitality 
will be secular in ambience and radically 
flexible in its configuration and furnish- 
ings 


IV. 
Rudolf Otto's third factor of religion, the 
commitment to the Holy, is more difficult 
to deal with both theoretically and in 
practice. We cannot rationalize the Mys- 
tery of the Holy; it is a permanent mys- 
tery and the attempts to make rational 
symbols of the Holy by inordinate opu- 
lence, by the forms of power, by internal 
darkness, by psychedelic color are unsat- 
isfactory in one way or another (despite 
Otto's predilection for the Medieval) 
Nevertheless, we must recognize the 
objectivity of the numinous. We sense 
with varying intensity and duration the 
undefinable Other. We are sometimes in- 
vited into the presence of Mystery by ex- 
periences in nature. The beauty of the 
night sky, or the ocean, or the magnifi- 
cence of mountains or prairies. We are 
called to a state of wonder. Or it may be 


the elegance of an orchid or the flight of a 
bird or the exquisite lines of a human fig- 
ure that reminds us that, as Wallace Ste- 
vens said, "We live in a country that is not 
our own." Tennyson, attentive to a flower 
in a crannied wall, addresses it: " if | 
could but understand what you are, root 
and all and all in all, | should know what 
God and man is." 

| suppose we are all beckoned from 
time to time into the presence of the 
Mystery, and brought to a condition of 
wonder. Not the wonder of curiosity or 
the wonder of bewilderment, but the 
wonder that is like awe. For awe is the 
proper human posture in the presence of 
God 

The experiences of the natural world 
both exotic and familiar can be numi- 
nous. So also can works of art—music 
particularly, perhaps, but poetry, paint- 
ing and architecture. 


A church is first of all 
a body of people, not a 
building, and the 


building ought to be 
an image or a mirror 
of the community it 
shelters. 


The element that all these numinous 
experiences have in common is what we 
call beauty. Not a particular beauty but 
simply beauty. This is the symbol that in- 
vites us, if we are open, into the presence 
of the Divine 

There is no other viable symbol for the 
Holy but the beautiful. For beauty, like 
the Holy, is a mystery. It is perceived not 
by reason but by intuition; it is at once 
remote, beyond understanding, and im- 
mediate. We accept beauty as real, but 
don't know what it is that we accept. It is 
of infinite variety, beyond analysis or syn- 
thesis. Beauty is the metaphor of the 
Holy. And this is why in every age, culture 
and religion, the priest and the artist 
have been companions. The artist can, in 
a sense, name the unnameable, and so 
the maker of beauty is indispensable to 
faith 

Do I really mean that all beauty can be 
understood as the metaphor of the Holy? 


Even those beautiful things and experi- 
ences that we customarily regard as pro- 
fane, utterly disconnected from religion? 
Yes, indeed | do. There is no beautiful 
thing that may not in this sense be reli- 
gious, that cannot arouse in us this sense 
of wonder, this recognition of mystery 
And if we are so disposed this numino- 
sity, this mystery of beauty, can be the 
portal to the consciousness of the Holy 

The implication of such a generaliza- 
tion is that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the architecture of wor- 
ship—and the architecture of religion 
All architecture, all art, can be seen as re- 
ligious insofar as its beauty draws us into 
the presence of mystery. Such a conclu- 
sion has a corollary: If so-called "secular" 
art and architecture can be numinous, 
then the possibility opens for artists and 
architects to regard all their work as hav- 
ing religious potential. And this is, of 
course, completely consistent with the 
Christian posture that perceives all of life 
as religious 

A school or store or warehouse, then, 
can be seen as a religious work not only 
because it serves a human need, but (if it 
is a beautiful thing) because it is an im- 
age of faith. All our architecture ought to 
be architecture of truth, architecture of 
hospitality and architecture of beauty, so 
that we are reminded from time to time 
by the architecture itself that we can live 
authentically—live humanely, and live in 
the continual consciousness of the Mag- 
nificent Mystery 


V. 

Is there then no distinction to be seen 
between the architecture of a beautiful 
place of worship and the architecture of a 
beautiful place of assembly? If we con- 
cede that all beauty is a metaphor of the 
holy, is there then no distinction among 
beauties? 

A second philosopher theologian, 
roughly contemporary with Rudolph 
Otto, but writing in English, was Baron 
Friedrich von Hugel. He also aimed to 
analyze religion, and he also factored re- 
ligions into a fundamental triad, which 
can be instructive. Von Hugel suggested 
that institutional religion consists al- 
ways of theology, piety and cult. Theol- 
ogy is the intellectual system which 
seeks to define truth in rational ways. Pi- 
ety is what we might nowadays call "life- 
style," the system of values, behavior and 
activity that derives from the faith. Cult, 
or liturgy, is the ritual action through 
which the faithful articulate, confess, in- 
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vigorate and nourish the commitments 
of faith 

It seems to me that the identification 
of liturgy as an elemental of religion 
a clue to a particular character. a 


of beauty 


gives 
which can be per- 
ceived as especially to the 
place of worship. For want of a better 
word, | have denominated this quality or 
style as “hieratic.” It does not imply that 
other types or styles of beauty are less 
are less ap 


category 
appropriate 


numinous—only that they 
propriate for the profoundly serious (but 
not necessarily somber and surely not 
joyless) ritual in which a community of 
people consciously opens itself to the 
Eternal and celebrates that Presence 

To describe the liturgy in these terms 
may be sufficient to suggest the qualities 
that | name "hieratic." But perhaps more 
can be said. The quality called hieratic is 
not "ecclesiastical"; Christianity is a sec- 
ular religion, and must have nothing to 
do with special “religious” styles. Just as 
the spoken language of liturgy is properly 
the vernacular, so the idioms of architec- 
ture must be the secular idioms 

One ought to be able to identify 
many church buildings that are architec- 
turally hieratic, and no doubt one can 
But to illustrate the quality | refer to, it 
will be more useful to cite examples that 
are not places of worship 

One might be the Great Hall of Elsi- 
nore Castle in Denmark. To say that this 
place is not a place of worship is not to 
say it is not a place of cult, a secular litur- 
gy. Its great nobility, its candor, the quali- 
ty of light coming asymmetrically and 
bright through the deep arched open- 


a great 


ings, the restraint in color and finish, a 


gentleness despite its strength, a com- 


plete lack of affectation or self-con- 
sciousness—all these things come to- 
gether so that one can easily think that 


all the room needs is the artifacts of the 


Great Hall of Éronborg Castle at Helsingor (Elsinore), Denmark, 16th century 


liturgy and the people to make the room 
a fine place of worship 

The other example is equally well 
known, but half a world away—the Impe- 
rial Audience Hall in Kyoto, Japan. Here, 
too, is a place planned for a secular litur- 
gy, a great wood building, both graceful 
and strong. Straightforward in its 
scheme, refined and elegant in detail, but 
so restrained and so disciplined that the 
great room makes no presumptuous ges- 
ture but offers its magnificent shelter 
with a kind of humility 

Both of these places are 
truth, of authenticity and unaffected can 
dor; both are gracious and hospitable; 
both are beautiful each in style. Each is 
so simple in its footprint that it could 
serve any number of functions; and one 
thinks of them, not as designed like ma 
chines, as places to do certain specific 
things, but as places where one would 
like to be when there is nothing to do at 
all. They are hieratic. They seem appro- 
priate to the finest times of life, when 
people are involved in the most profound 
and humane ritual in the presence of the 
ultimate Mystery 


places of 
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by Patrick J. Quinn, F.A.LA. 


his project culminates a 2l-year 
T's of experiments with archi- 

tecture, liturgy and light. Two other 
buildings marked key points in the con- 
ceptual evolution: St. Jude Church/parish 
center, Marina, California (1966),! and 
the Church of Our Divine Savior, Chico, 
California (1971)? 

The former attempted to integrate a 
number of approaches and principles 
Most important was that advocated in 
the paper, "Toward Making Places, ? 
which is believed to be the first (1962) 
formulation of the idea of architecture as 
place-making rather than space-making 
Louis Kahn's early dictum, “A Space 
Shows How it is Made, ^ was coupled 
with LeCorbusiers “The Key is Light, for 
Light IIlumines Shapes, and Shapes have 
an Emotional Power.” 

The Marina complex was conceived as 
a series of places within a place. Its litur- 
gy-centered nature was articulated and 
emphasized by natural light, which was 
shaped by several roof configurations, 
their diversity disciplined by a direct 
structural order based on a four-column 
square core-module, and a variable pe- 
riphery of subspaces. Indigenous. do- 
mestic materials and careful orientation 
to sun and wind helped shape the char- 
acter of both outdoor and indoor places 

The completed project was judged 
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FRSA, holds the chair of Institute Professor of 
Architecture at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
His buildings and writings have been published 
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St. Jude Church and School, Boca Raton. View from Northeast 


successful by users, critics, and awards 
juries. Frederic Debuyst called it the first 
authentically modern parish church" in 
California. 

The second project, at Chico, Califor- 
nia, developed these themes but intro- 
duced a further idea about church archi- 
tecture and architecture in general, i.e., 
that the design should respond to sever- 
al levels of encounter’ (six in all). This re- 
quired a more complex integration of 
place-within-place while retaining the 
same fundamental ideas of structural 
discipline, light modulation and climato- 
logical response. The conceptual idea 
was expressed as based on “three major 
considerations 
I. The place should be people-centered, 
rather than liturgy-centered. The liturgy 
is only one of the encounter situations, 
and the place becomes sacred only by 
the sacredness of the encounter 
2. Two spaces can become one without 
losing their identity. One space can be- 
come two without losing its identity 
3. The richness of the person is discov- 
ered through encounter. It is the same for 
architecture. The building must allow for 
the discovery of spatial richness in sim- 


ple form. Its complexities are discover- 
able through use. The encounter be- 
tween people leads them to encounter 
the building." * 

The church at Chico was received even 
more enthusiastically than that of Mari- 
na and was considered worthy of an AIA 
National Honor Award, as well as the 
Bartlett Award for what was then called 
“barrier-free design.” Yet, upon reflec- 
tion, this architect felt that certain con- 
siderations had not been adequately dis- 
cussed in the conceptual planning 

The first of these was the idea of the 
community "place" which inspired the 
Marina project. It was difficult to give 
voice articulately to this notion until E.V 
Walter published his extraordinary essay. 
"The Places of Experience,” in 1980.” 
Walter compared the rational Coperni- 
can idea of place as “topos” (locational) 
with the older Ptolemaic notion of place 
as “chora,” i.e, as a centering of a com- 
plexity of associations and imageric ex- 
periences. It is in this sense of "place" 
that the third project was conceived for 
Boca Raton, Florida 

Another critical idea emerged in the 
design of the latter. It is best expressed 
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as "degrees of inwardness" and repre- 
sents a more thoughtful articulation of 
the "levels of encounter’ considered for 
the Chico church. It is still a clumsy way 
of stating a very old architectonic con- 
cept, that as one gets closer to the heart 
of any religious complex the architecture 
and light should conspire to foster the 
intensification of the sensory experience 
and the emotional response. However, to 
do this without sacrificing intellectual 
clarity and ascetic rigor is extremely diffi- 
cult 

Thus, it is not to be confused with the 
idea of the numinous, espoused by writ- 
ers like Rudolf Otto (The Idea of the Holy). It 
has to be consistent with the kind of 
"hospitality," envisaged by Frederic De- 
buyst, and "transparent poverty," ex- 
pressed by Gueranger, Coccayanis and 
others so many (can it really be thirty?) 
years ago. This means avoiding the kind 
of "ecclesiological" mysteriousness be- 


Photo by Edward Hueber 


loved by so many church-goers and usu- 
ally stemming from their experience of 
the stillborn gothic structures of Pugin 
Cram and others. It means recognizing 
that we might look again to some of 
those historic spaces where the real mys- 
tery lies in the clarity of revealed ideas 
There is nothing sloppy or sentimental 
about the churches at Fossanova, Castel 
Sant' Elia or Kings College. Nor is there 
other than disciplined imagination in the 
churches of Francesco Borromini, or 
Balthasar Neumann, despite their Tri- 
dentine liturgiology. In our time, works of 
Perret at Le Raincy, Schwarz at S. Christo- 
feros, Koln-Niehl, LeCorbusier at Fir- 
miny, Lewerentz in Stockholm, Kahn at 
Rochester, and Fay Jones in Arkansas, all 
seem to avoid both the sentimentality of 
postmodernism and the arcane obfusca- 
tion of deconstructivism. Thus they avoid 
side-tracking the church-goer into admi- 
ration of aesthetic ideas, and allow in 


stead the inspiration of those aspirations 
for which the buildings were intended 

Of course the case here is a little over- 
stated. If one reads Tanizaki's In Praise of 
Shadows,'? or spends time in the rich dark- 
nesses of Athonite churches, or the ex- 
traordinary rock-cut churches of Cappa- 
docia, one may recognize that principles 
are often poverty-stricken in the face of 
design that is site-specific, place-specific 
and client-specific in its response 

This is a roundabout way of explaining 
how the ideas espoused at Marina and 
Chico were both developed and tem- 
pered at Boca Raton 

The latter is evolving as a complex 
whose final shape is only suggested by a 
master plan, conceived as a vehicle for 
change. At present only the church and 
academy have been completed and they 
give some indication of the possible 
character of the "village" that is intended 
to emerge, with these two centers recip- 
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rocating one another, in formal as well as 
experiential dialogue. By this is meant 
that the spiritual inspires the intellectual 
in Christian life, and the intellectual in- 
forms the spiritual. Both depend on a 
supportive community of spirits and 
minds, unless one opts to be a hermit or 
a critic 

The reference to deconstructivism 
above needs to be clarified, particularly 
in relation to this project. Whereas the 
objective of much postmodernist work 
seems to have been an attempt to use 
familiar elements in order to make the 
work more "accessible" to the public, de- 
constructivism seems to have the oppo- 
site intent, i.e., to derail, to de-center, to 
dislocate the public's sensibilities, pre- 
sumably in the interest of having us 
'see" greater conceptual and experien- 


tial possibilities. Yet the language is ar- 
cane, often impenetrable, even to schol- 
ars who must "learn" the latest accepted 
uses of old words 

St. Jude's, Boca Raton, is intended to 
be accessible at three levels, physical. 
mental and emotional/spiritual 

The first is relatively easy. It means 
that the complex is usable completely by 
those who are physically handicapped 
The second means making the building 
understandable, readable, not in the 
sense of being merely self-explanatory, 
for that would minimize the very com- 
plexity that is essential to the Ptolemaic 
idea of "place." It means instead that the 
geometric system, the ordering systems 
and the formal and material vocabulary, 
make it easy to develop a clear memory 
of both the nature and relationships be- 


; by Edward Hueber 
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tween spaces and places, within and 
without. It allows you to know "where" 
you are in more than mere location (to- 
pos). This discovery process occurs over 
time and is linked closely to the third 
kind of accessibility, which combines the 
fostering of sensory and emotional re- 
sponses to material elements with the 
spiritual inspiration latent in the use of 
light 

Some works of art are inaccessible 
without immense effort, or without a 
guide. They assume certain knowledge 
Finnegan's Wake, for example, is virtually 
inaccessible to those who lack familiarity 
with Dublin's vernacular language, Irish 
history, classical literature and, to some 
extent, Euclidean geometry. It helps, too, 
to have as broad a knowledge of popular 
song as Joyce had. Some buildings are 
like that. Their language is arcane to 
“outsiders,” mysterious, inaccessible ex- 
cept to those who know the specific con- 
text of conception, and the planes of ref- 
erence it rests upon. Finnegan's Wake was 
not written for the literary novice. Yet a 
church building must accept, as any work 
of public architecture ought to accept. 
the novices, those thousands who have 
had no training in architectural history, 
design or theory. The church itself must 
accept theological and liturgical novices 
and must support their potential for spir- 
itual growth. Both need to be accessible 

The contention expressed at St. Jude's, 
Boca Raton, is that such accessibility is 
possible if enough elements of the famil- 
iar are present, and if both physical and 
mental accessibility are linked to the 
scales of private and public custom in 
the local environment. Thus, if the archi- 


tectural "words" and "sentences" belong 
to a familiar language the mental access 
is helped 

If the materials remind you of your 
house, if the scale, at your points of per- 
sonal contact, is domestic rather than 
monumental, if the windows are made 
neither for giants nor for mystics, there is 
a chance for the easing of psychic ten- 
sion in the newcomer. If one can reach up 
and touch the eaves, sit in a window seat 
where the wall is low, sit by, rather than 
merely observe, a fountain, then the 
senses, at least, are set at ease, and so is 
the mind, and perhaps even the spirit 

All this can be understood as prelude 
to space in which there are equal por- 
tions of the unfamiliar, those things and 
situations that cause one to question 
and therefore to grow. The sensory com- 
fort here has nothing to do with the com- 
fortable pew, or the familiarity of icono- 
graphic mediocrity. Rather it has to do 
with the instincts and common sense 
that encourage one to check out the foot- 
holds before climbing a cliff 

One can never fully conceive of archi- 
tecture through photographs, drawings 
or words. That is why I refuse to talk 
about buildings which I have never visit- 
ed, for | have been wrong about them so 
many times, misled by inadequate de- 
scriptions. Therefore, an attempt to de- 
scribe how the Boca Raton church comes 


to grips with the design issues is proba 
bly fruitless, unless it encourages readers 
to visit it 

The "village" areas are united and sep- 
arated by a series of cooling courtyards 
and fountains reminiscent of Addison 
Mizner's sensitive response to the South 
Florida climate. Natural ventilation 
cooling and shading were key elements 
of the passive energy technology em- 
ployed to reduce the need for artificial 
cooling to, possibly, three or four months 
per year. The double roof, great " venturi- 
tube" extract tower (not a bell tower), 
minimal south-facing and maximal 
north-facing glazing, maximum use of 
diffused natural light in both church and 
school, etc., are some of the hard facts 
The development of these as integral 


with both the structural and the aesthetic 
systems of shaping space is more impor- 
tant 
A description of the experience of ar- 
rival and entering may clarify some ques- 
tions 
Long, low covered walks protect those 
arriving from the intense sun and occa- 
sional torrential rains, while providing a 
shady, flower-lined interlude between 
the world of the material and the world of 
the spirit. Two fountains, one outside for 
sitting, one inside for baptism, denote 
both the physical and the spiritual en- 
trance into the worshipping community 
Complete immersion is possible in the 
great octagonal travertine baptistery, 
lined with blue tiles from Treviso and lit 
Continued on page 26 
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The new US Studio for Artistic Mosaics 
and the reknown German Stained Glass and Mosaic Studio 


Franz Mayer of Munich, est. 1845, and F. X. Zettler, the affiliated studio, est. 1870, are reknown for refined 
'Munich style' stained glass windows. There are more than 40 Cathedrals and many hundreds of 
churches alone in the United States and Canada that have stained glass windows, some also mosaics, 
from the Munich studios. The reference list all over the world shows names like St. Peter's Church in 
Rome/ltaly, Cathedrals in Melbourne/Australia, Leningrad/USSR, Cape Town/South Africa, Lima/Peru, or 
the World Peace Church in Hiroshima/Japan, the Airport Mosque and the spectacular ‘Heart Tent’ in the 
Diplomatic City of Riyadh/Saudi Arabia — to name just a very few. Recently Franz Mayer of Munich has 
executed an outstanding window for the Chapel of St. Paul's School in Concord, NH together with Prof. 
H.G. von Stockhausen or the huge glass ceiling for the Carnegie Museum of Art in Pittsburgh, PA 
together with the world reknown Lothar Baumgarten. 

Outstanding modern stained glass windows and mosaics were executed by Franz Mayer. The modern 
German stained glass development with artists like Knappe, Geyer, Meistermann, Schaffrath, Buschulte, 
von Stockhausen, or Schreiter: Franz 
Mayer of Munich, of course, has taken 
important part of such development. 
Quality of art and craft has always 
been the aim and object of Mayer and 
Zettler work. The base for quality work 
in modern glass and mosaic has been the 
new system — start- ing in the 1920's — of 
solely cooperating with independent 
artists rather than employing inhouse 
designers. Thus the artists — instead of 
being dependent from — became co- 
operating, directing and demanding 
partners of the stu- dio and better art 
work could be rea- lized. 

Largely unknown to Americans Franz Mayer of Munich - nowadays the leading studio in this field - made 
greatest efforts since the early 1930's to develop and promote new and contemporary concepts and 
techniques in mosaic. In cooperation with artists like Karl Knappe or Ludwig Schaffrath astonishing 
results have been achieved. At and in the Mayer studios the modern mosaic, the mosaic art of the Twen- 
tieth Century has one of its most important origins. 

With such background and experience Franz Mayer of Munich - now lead by the fourth Mayer generation 
— started 1987 preparations to set up a new studio for artistic mosaics in the Greater New York area. Since 
March 1988 the new mosaic studio is fully operable. Situated in Fairfield, NJ, 22 miles West of midtown 
Manhattan, the studio is opulently equipped with materials: More than 50 tons of glass and gold smalti, 
glass cakes, marble cubes, and stone and semi precious stone materials. Thoroughly trained German 
and European mosaicist craftsmen guarantee the best of craft. Franz Mayer does not employ inhouse 
designers and, therefore, invites and assists the strong free-lance and independent American artists to 
have mosaics realized in the new studio in the sense of fruitful cooperation and partnership. 

Franz Mayer of Munich is hailing the new and outstanding American artist's community; is offering the 
best professional German craft; and is striving — with both consultation and execution/installation work = 
for reconsideration of values of quality in art and craft. 

Pictures: Above - Frei Otto's spectacular 'Heart Tent' in the new Diplomatic Quarter in Riyadh/Saudi 
Arabia; for the first time in the world a 'stained glass' roof in a hanging and moving steel net construction 
(1985/6). - Right - Reconstruction of a historic stained glass window at St. Michaelis Luth. Church in Hot! 
Germany. The window, originally executed 1884 by Zettler, destroyed 1945 and completely remade 1984, 
proves the still existing skills of Franz Mayer's craftsmen as to perfect traditional work, i.e. the real 
‘Munich style’. 
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Altar wall mosaic in rough and smooth marble and gold mosaic materials. 
St. Margaret's Church, Reichertshofen/Germany. Artist: Benedict Schmitz. 
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from an octagonal dome and cupola, 
echoing a tradition that goes back to 
tenth century Ravenna. Babies may be 
baptized in the small bath that overflows 
into the large one, the noise of the cas- 
cade giving privacy to the meditation 
chapel beyond. The latter looks toward a 
quiet, enclosed garden, whose wall bears 
an image of the patron saint. Off the cha- 
pel, entered between the office and ves- 
try doors, is the circular reconciliation 
room, lit from above, and devoid of all 
visual access to the world outside 

From these intimate spaces, softly lit, 
one gains access to the slightly brighter 
yet smaller-scaled ambulatory, which 
surrounds the church proper like a clois- 
ter arcade. This allows one to think about 
where one would like to sit, or even to 
pause at a window seat in one of its slight 
apses. There, Bonnie Farber's delicate 
stained glass windows transform the sil- 
houettes of exterior foliage and incorpo- 
rate them in her 'tree-of-life" imagery 
This ambulatory acts also as the proces- 
sional way for the commencement and 
the conclusion of the liturgy 

The roofs ascend from the lateral am- 
bulatory, stepping higher with increasing 
light, toward a point over the sanctuary 
and the table of the eucharist. A great 
bronze corona, inspired by Athonite 
lighting, holding a hundred tiny bulbs, 
overlaps and unites community and cele- 
brant, people and preacher. When lit, this 
provides the necessary "play of bril- 
liants" contrasting with the "focal glow 
of spotlights on the table and the lectern, 
as well as the baptistery, and articulates 
the "ambient luminance" of both the 
natural and the general artificial lighting 
The large circular blue window by Farber 
high on the East wall provides a further 
combination of focal glow and play of 
brilliants, to use the terms advocated by 
Richard Peters.'' 

Above and behind the holy table are 
three circles, contrasting deliberately 
with the square, prismatic geometry of 
the structure and the space; the circle of 
light (corona), the circle of sound (speak- 
er enclosure) and the circle of vision. The 
latter was originally intended to allow 
rere-screen projection of images in sup- 
port of spiritual and theological meet- 
ings other than the liturgy. The idea lost 
favor as pastor succeeded pastor, and the 
space is now occupied by a cross 


Stained glass window by Bonnie Farber 


View from the East 


sto by Patrick Quinn 


Ph 


Baptistery 
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The table and lectern are made of trav- 
ertine. The flooring is of dark-stained ter- 
racotta tiles from Impruneta, a deep, 
burned red contrasting with the white 
walls and the low oak-trimmed ambula- 
tory wall 

One can touch the eaves and roof 
edges all along the entrance path, de- 
spite the soaring mass of the building, 
which stands out among the terracotta- 
roofed houses of the neighborhood like a 
great mother hen embracing her chick- 
ens, the house-like sections of the 
school. Inside, one can touch the ceiling 
of the ambulatory or the lowest edge of 
the main space, despite the soaring unfa- 
miliarity of its stark walls and the distant 
warmth of its wood ceilings. One can de- 
cide the degree to which one wants to be 
physically present in the liturgy. Some 
need to be right up in front, others need 
to hang back, under protective, comfort- 
ing shelter. Choice is broad, yet no one 
feels far away from the holy table. It is 
hard to feel excluded from the Word 

The entrance to the academy is more 
dramatic. From a low foyer one enters a 
soaring inner atrium, skylit and sharing 
its light with the library on the right and 
the kindergarten on the left. The library 
shares with the church offices a quiet 
reading court off the main (future) village 
square. The library can thus be used by 
adults after school hours. An exhibition 
gallery, toplit, acts as passage to the toi- 
lets, theteachers' lounge and the playing 
field 

Off the stepped, street-like passage 
running east to the church and west to a 
courtyard, are individual house-like 
classrooms. brilliantly filled with north 
light from high circular windows, yet with 
sills of the lower windows set so that a 
bored child can look out at a small gar- 
den or the field, and dream a bit, some- 
times being rewarded with visible action 
at the firehouse across the road 

On the south and west, the art room, 
the lower grades and offices are protect- 
ed from the strong sunlight by an arcade, 
while being illuminated by high cleresto- 
ry windows 

The essential geometry of the church is 
echoed in the geometry of the atrium— 
four columns forming a square central 
space. If one traces the order of the pe- 
ripheral spaces in the church and in the 
academy, one can discover a morpholog- 
ical relationship to the first St. Jude's at 
Marina, California. One can trace similar 
connections to the churches at Chico 
San Pablo and Boulder Creek. One can 


o by Paul Quinn 


Ph 


Entrance fountain and covered walkway 


even trace formal links to the Rice 
House"? or the Eden house.'? For noth- 
ing emerges full blown and new. There is 
always some prompting, some stirring of 
earlier associations, conscious and un- 
conscious 

The concept of "degrees of inward- 
ness" seems to be realized here in good 
measure. The idea of three-level accessi- 
bility also seems to come off quite well 

The comments of children, playing and 
studying in and around the place, are in- 
formative. One 13-year-old said, "It's a 
great place for skateboarding, but I really 
like it because it looks old, but it's new." 
A 10-year-old girl and her colleagues in 
dialogue 

‘It's different." 

"From the schools with corridors." 

"But it has corridors." 

"Yes, but it's different, you know." 

"It's cheerful. It feels homey and we all 
have our own rooms." 

'But you have them in other schools." 

"Yes, but this is different." 

"It's plain. | don't mean bad plain. | 
mean good plain." 

Teacher: "Why do people say that you 
based the design on a French prison?" 

Architect: "Whaaaaaat?' (Oh dear, 
now I have to start all over again with the 
newcomers) 

The most repeated comment, however, 
from priests, people, teachers, visitors, 
critics, even fellow architects is: "It's 
beautiful." And, after all, that is the ulti- 
mate intention of architecture and litur- 
gy, to enrich our lives with beauty and the 
joy of working in a beautiful environ- 


ment. The beauty is clearly in the eyes of 
the beholders in this case, but it may 
lead them to discover more of what went 
into the making. Thus, it is beginning to 
be accessible at the third and most im- 
portant level 

How does such a project begin? How 
does an architect find the good fortune 
to be involved? 

The inspiration for the approach came 
not at all from theoretical readings or 
historical investigations, although these 
helped the architect. It came from the 
faith and vision of an unusual priest, Jack 
Totty. He had heard me speak many years 
earlier on the life-giving power of natural 
light as essential to architecture and it 
seems that he decided then that if ever 
he was entrusted with the building of a 
church, he would commission this archi- 
tect 

Here was a pastor whose clarity of 
theological insight led him to consider 
the building as a potential teaching in- 
strument, in the spiritual sense. His deep 
knowledge of liturgy allowed him to see 
it as the most joyous and wonderful of 
human celebrations. His ascetic attitude 
toward things material was offset by his 
bluntness and abrasiveness in dealing 
with mediocrity. The latter quality did not 
endear him to his less sharp-edged ec- 
clesial colleagues, nor to his bishop, who 
fired him halfway through the construc- 
tion of the school. It saddens one when a 
bishop seems to think less of the flock 
than of the fleece 

The vision of priests like Jack Totty is 
essential in protecting the spiritual mis- 
sion of architecture, especially religious 
architecture. Such pastors act as ardent 
critics, constantly asking "why?," always 
generating argument and debate be- 
tween architect and community, to the 
eventual education of both and the ulti- 
mate provision of an architecture of the 
spirit for their children, too 

This pastor insisted on a rigorous 
schedule of education about the prob- 
lem of building—monthly lectures on 
the evolution of liturgical thought, litur- 
gical art, liturgical architecture; discus- 
sions about what "christian" education 
means; posting of sketches and drawings 
at every stage during mass hours at 
weekends; participation by the architect 
in the subject of the homily and some- 
times in the homily itself; inclusion of 
sketches and liturgical analysis in the 
weekly bulletin where normally one 
might find ads for florists and funeral di- 
rectors; etc 
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Education, in this case, was to have 
just as powerful a spiritual and theologi- 
cal basis as formal worship. The teachers 
were to be carefully chosen (in a national 
search) and well paid (unusual for a 
Catholic school). The class sizes were to 
be small enough so that a child might 
learn to know the teacher and the teacher 
to know the child. The arts were to be es- 
sential in each child's education—music 
painting, sculpture, dance, drawing 
etc —a much more Benedictine concept 
than diocesan 

He conceived the whole complex as a 
place where the community, both Chris- 
tians and their non-Christian friends, 
might have a center of truly civic life, 
where a major festival might occupy the 
entire complex on special occasions, a 
place where one might come at any time 
just to sit by a fountain in a quiet court- 
yard and read a book, or meditate (except 
during school recess, of course) on 
thoughts that most public spaces fail to 
foster 

This pastor wanted George Nakashima 
to design the sanctuary furnishings, Bon- 
nie Farber the windows, a sculptor, never 
chosen, to make the processional cross, 
and another to create a work for the li- 


brary court. He even made it clear, by 
buying beautiful chairs, that he realized 
the symbolic vapidity of pews 

Of these only Farber's works were real- 
ized, for Totty was fired, and successors 
do not always share equally in a vision 
That, too, is part of the evolution of archi- 
tecture 

Pews have replaced his original chairs 
He knew, of course, that the former have 
no real part to play in the tradition of li- 
turgical space, for he had visited many 
old European churches which functioned 
magnificently without them. He realized 
that the empty pews of a half-filled 
church are more symbolic of absence 
than presence, whereas good chairs are 
easily adapted in number to the wonder- 
ful idea "where two or more are gathered 
together in my name 

The very solidity of pews shows that af- 
ter some 50 years of study by many litur- 
gists and theologians it is still hard to 
find acceptance for a comfort consistent 
with the contemplation of the Divine 
rather than with the avoidable 
spread of the posterior 

But pews, like pastors (and architects) 
can be removed from spaces. Architec- 
ture has to outlast them 


quite 


Stained glass has enriched our 
civilization through the ages. 


Each of us in our time. 


and in our own 
contributing to this 
living art. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ART: 
AFFIRMING THE DESIGN 
RELATIONSHIP 


n exhibit by this name marks the 
Ais collaboration of the Ameri- 
can Craft Museum and the Ameri- 

can Institute of Architects on a major 
museum project, and it is hoped that it 
presages others in the future. The exhibi- 
tion was organized to coincide with the 
national meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in New York City and 
explores the changing relationship be- 
tween artist and architects in the 1980s 
as the field of architecture redefines the 
role of ornament and decoration 

Lenore M. Lucey, Executive Director of 
the NYC/AIA, notes that the architect's 
return to more hand-fabricated detailing 
and site-specific installations has been 
apparent for a number of years. This, plus 
the movement of the artist from the gal- 
lery onto the site, has generated a new 
era of collaboration. Artists working in 
materials such as clay, stone and wood 
have always dealt with the three-dimen- 
sional world. Their natural affinity to ar- 
chitecture was there in the past and the 
time is ripe for its revival. The exhibition 
is organized into four parts 
I. A brief historical overview of architec- 
tural art in New York. This includes work 
by Tiffany, Chagall, Bertoia and Nevel- 
son 
2. Eleven artists of the 1980s who have 
created site specific work which responds 
to its setting independently as art 
3. Four sites incorporating outstanding 
collaborative projects 
4. Four environments commissioned 
specifically for this exhibit by artists and 
architects with no restrictions other than 
dimensions 

Robert Jensen, an architect, art histori- 
an and co-author of the acclaimed book, 
Ornamentalism, is the guest curator for the 
exhibit. He was among the first to ques- 
tion the Modernist aesthetic based on 
function and structure and has now edit- 
ed the exhibit's catalogue, A Discourse on 


Architectural Art. At his invitation fifteen 
writers responded to two questions pro- 
voked by the following statement: 


The relatively unexamined interplay of craft, 
art and architecture is creating a new setting 
forthe visual arts in the United States. Each of 
the fields has been changing in the last two 
decades so as to foster this setting. Architec- 
ture today no longer rejects ornament and 
decoration: vigorous designs using ornament 
are occurring and architecture is trying to inte- 
grate ornament theoretically. Craft today is no 
longer committed to making purely functional 
objects, and fine craftsmanship no longer 
means only handmade: craft has made its 
peace with the machine. One direction within 
art today rejectsthe isolation of made-for-the- 
gallery work and the economics of it. Because 
their conceptions of art and the momentum of 
their own work demand it, many artists are 
working in conjunction with architecture as a 
primary commitment. This new setting and its 
continued growth must eventually alter the 
boundaries by which painting, sculpture, craft 
and architecture have been distinguished in 
the 20th century 


Q: Should, therefore, artists, craftsmen and ar- 
chitects collaborate in new works? Or, if col- 
laboration is not the point, what is at stake 
here, in your opinion? 


Q: Should architects reach beyond expressing 


Chapel, Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis 


the building's own structure, function and ma- 
terials to embrace other formal strategies, 
such as the reemployment or reinvention of 
ornament? Should artists reach out of the gal- 
lery and into the settings of daily life, or does 
this place artistic quality in jeopardy? Might 
not this blurring of context merely result in se- 
cond-rate art and second-rate architecture, for 
the good reasons already established by Mod- 
ernist theory in the 20th century? 


Active IFRAA member Kenneth F. von 
Roenn, Jr. is one of the contributors and 
his essay will be published in the next 
issue of Faith £ Form 

One of the sites chosen for presenta- 
tion will be of particular interest to IFRAA 
members: Christian Theological Semi- 
nary Chapel, Indianapolis, Indiana by Ed- 
ward Larrabee Barnes and Associates. 
Many of us heard Mr. Barnes speak at our 
conference in Indianapolis when he de- 
scribed the master plan of the continu- 
ous chain of seminary buildings begun in 
1962. The plan is S-shaped forming two 
courtyards—an entrance court and a qui- 
et grass court overlooking the flood 
plane of the White River 80 feet below. 
The grass court is rimmed by a proces- 
sion of academic rooms leading to the 
Chapel Continued 
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Edward Larrabee Barnes 


Now the Chapel is being built as 
planned—on the bluff anchoring the cor- 
ner of the campus. The exterior material 
is continuous cream colored precast con- 
crete so that the entire campus appears 
as a unit with the bell tower and chapel 
rising imposingly above it all 

Inside, the Chapel is quiet, all white 
volume—a bare cube-like space with just 
a cross, a table, a great organ and light 
from above. The materials are simple: a 
limestone floor, oak pews and white plas- 
ter walls 

It is hoped that such an all-white 
space, in the Barragan-LeCorbusier tra- 
dition, will have both clarity and mystery; 
for a place of worship is not just a meet- 
ing room, it must have other transcen- 
dent qualities 

Daylight is brought into the Chapel in 
various ways—through a window in the 
chancel gable, from a skylight above the 
baptistry pool at one side, and through 
two non-traditional stained glass win- 
dows in the west wall. These windows— 
clear plate glass with structural glass 
fins—have horizontal panes set between 
the fins to form a two-foot-square egg 
crate. These fins are a new dichroic glass 
that reflects pink-yellow light up and 
transmits blue-green light down. Thus, 
the light rays are shattered into different 
hues and scattered about the otherwise 
white interior 

James Carpenter, the glass artist for 
these windows, calls his work with Ed- 
ward Barnes a "literal success of the 
word collaboration," having been in- 
volved from the design through the in- 
stallation. Both considered several con- 
ceptual schemes together and persisted 
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until they were surprised and delighted 
with the rich subtlety and complexity of 
the transmission/reflection of the dichro- 
ic glass. "The refinements the artist was 
able to make,” commented Barnes, "re: 
sulted in exquisite detail." 


Both the New York City AIA and the 
American Craft Museum are to be con- 
gratulated on this important exhibition 
Additional information is available at 
The American Craft Museum, 40 West 
53rd Street, New York, NY 10019 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 


CHURCH RECORDS FOR 


DOCUMENTATION 


An Individual Experience 


by Mary O'Brien 


which 
l'iffa- 
can begin a long search for 
the correct answer. And sometimes the 
answer isn't correct the first time. That 
was my experience in researching the 
stained glass windows in Christ Church 
Corning, New York 

Trying to identify the windows should 
be a simple task—you merely check the 
church records and locate the documen- 
tation. But church staffs change, disas- 
ters occur, and records can be unclear 

My first piece of documentation for the 
windows was in the active church files 
the insurance policy. It indicated the ma- 
jority of the windows were Tiffany. With 
that information | proceeded to the li- 
brary of the Museum of Glass and locat- 
ed the publication, A Partial List of Tiffany 
Windows, 1910. It lists Corning, Christ 
Episcopal Church: Bigelow Memorial 
Window, The Resurrection ornamental win- 
dows; Hoare Memorial window, Cornelius 
and the Angel; Tully Memorial window, 
Christ and Faith. The memorial wi 
were easy to identify, but exactly what is 
meant by 
seemed to me at the time that the rest of 
the windows that looked like Tiffany and 
were listed on the insurance policy as Tif 
fany must be by Tiffany. This later proved 
to be a false assumption 

In our public library | found a local his 
tory book, Pioneer Days and Later Times in 
Corning Vicinity, 1789-1920 ab 
stracted newspaper this 


simple question, such as 
windows in the church are 
ny?' 


ndows 


ornamental windows? It 


which 
accounts. In 


MARY O'BRIEN is an active member of Christ 
Church, Episcopal, in Corning, New York. Her 
interests are closely associated with the Corning 
Museum of Glass and currently in cultural ex- 
changes between the Soviet Union and the U.S 
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window, 1895, 


“Resurrection” 
Episcopal Church, Corning, N.Y 


book I found the abstracts of the articles 
noting the installation and dedication of 
the Tiffany windows 

For the Bicentennial two teachers in 
the Corning area were commissioned to 
write a local history book. In their re- 


search they read the microfilms of all 


by Tiffany Glass and Decorating Co. of New 


FALL 


fork, in Christ 


available newspapers and in their files 
were two articles that changed my theory 
on the windows. The first article gave an 
account of a fire in the church in 1910, 
which destroyed some of the stained 
the second an 
nounced the award of a contract to Tiffa- 


glass windows, and 


1988 


chives. 


Works Ar 


of Corning Glass 
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The newest of Christ Church's large stained glass windows (above), 1962, by Charles J. Connick Associates, Boston, honoring the Eaton family. Below, window 
by Lamb Studios; the four panels make up the more southerly of two side-by-side Schirmer-Mallorys, at the rear of the East wall of the nave 


ny Glass & Decorating Company to re- 
decorate and restore the church after the 
fire. This article identified windows which 
were destroyed and noted Tiffany's deco- 
rating scheme 

Natural disasters can also be helpful 
to research. In 1972, there was a flood in 
Corning and the basement of the church 
was damaged. Among other things, it 
forced us to clean out closets long for- 
gotten, and in one closet the old vestry 
minutes were found. In these minutes | 
found the acknowledgement of gifts to 
the church noting the donor and the me- 
morial of windows installed between 
1895 and 1910 

In the cleaning up after the flood, a 
photograph of the chancel was also 
found. It showed the windows in the 
chancel to be different from the present 
windows. From the newspaper accounts 
we could determine that the fire had de- 
stroyed all the windows in the chancel 
and three windows over the altar were re- 
placed by Tiffany in the same theme, ex 
plaining why the titles in memorial re- 
cords gave no clue to the replacement 
The other windows in the chancel were 
ornamental, which I now believe to be 
the ornamental windows listed in the 
1910 Tiffany List 

From time to time the glass seminars 
at the Corning Museum of Glass would 
include a stained glass expert and | 
at the 


would have him look windows 
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"Tiffany, of course," they would say. But 
one day a young man who was research- 
ing the ] & R Lamb Studios came to look 
and said, "Those windows are not Tiffany 
they're Lamb." With his help, through ac 
cess to the Lamb Work Order books, we 
could finally piece together the history of 
the windows 
Lamb had supplied all the windows in 
the chancel, transepts, and two memorial 
windows on the aisle when the church 
was opened in 1895. Two more memori 
The work order 
ies for these orders 


als were installed later 
books showed entr 
Because they nu- 


identified the loca 


and date of delivery 
merated the lights 
tion as well as the inscriptions and do 


nors, | could determine that one set of 
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windows was relocated after the fire, thus 
corroborating the newspaper accounts 

Because of the close proximity of the 
studios of Tiffany and Lamb, artists often 
worked at both studios, thus explaining 
the great similarity of the styles of floral 
lights. Experts might easily notice the 
difference, but many people are con- 
fused, so | am still answering the ques 
tion, "Which windows in Christ Church 
are Tiffany?" 

My research over the past 10 years has 
made me acutely aware of the impor 
tance of documentation. We are fortu 
nate to have in our community an archi 
vist who is in charge of the Corning Glass 
Works Archives. With his help, we will be 
better prepared to aid researchers 
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CHURCH RECORDS, Part 2 


How Church Files Should Be 
Maintained 


by Stuart Sammis 


he work of the historian is to inter- 
T pret history. It is the work of the ar- 
chivist (either professional or ama- 

teur) to collect, preserve and make acces- 
sible the records required by the 
historian 

When developing an archives for a 
church, it is necessary to clearly define its 
purpose, scope and collecting criteria. 
But before this can be done, people must 
be involved and committed to the pro- 
ject. Often there are individuals in the 
church who recognize the need to estab- 
lish and maintain an archives as an im- 
portant part of the congregation's activi- 
ties. Other times it is the occurrence of 
an anniversary or milestone which 
prompts the founding of the archives. 
Whatever the reason, one must have the 
people and church fathers committed to 
make it work. Appoint a committee to de- 
velop a proposal on how the archives will 
be administered and used 

The next step is to locate the records. 
Look in the offices, closets, basements, 
attics, the manse, and the most undesir- 
able and inaccessible places imaginable. 
Be prepared for records to be damp, mil- 
dewy, insect infested and suffering from 
dry rot. As a general rule, the older the 
records the poorer the condition and the 
greater the inaccessibility 

Records must be appraised. It is not 
practical, economical or necessary to 
save everything. Approximately 2-8 per- 
cent of an institution's records are archi- 
val or of permanent value. When apprais- 
ing records, there are four criteria to be 
utilized. First, what is the administrative 
requirement for its retention? How long 
is its retention required? 


STUART SAMMIS is a professional in Archives 


and Records Management with Corning Glass 
Works in Corning, New York. 


Second, almost all records have some 
form of legal or regulatory requirements 
placed on them. Have these been met? 
The third criteria is financial. Are there 
any long term financial requirements 
that these records address? 


Often there are 
individuals in the 
church who recognize 
the need to establish 
and maintain an 
archives as an 
important part of the 
congregation s 
activities. Whatever 
the reason, one must 
have the people and 
church fathers 
committed to make it 
work. 

The last is historical. This is the most 
ae sd ae i 
cernible guidelines for determining the 


length of time required to retain them 
"Is it historical?" is a much more difficult 


question to answer. It calls for the se- 
cond guessing of the needs of the future 
What will the architectural historian of 
2088 need in the way of church records? 
Engineering drawings, maintenance re- 
cords, architect's designs—a case can be 
made for retaining all of these. Be selec- 
tive in what you save 

Obvious records, in addition to those 
above, which should be placed in the 
church's archives are 
* baptismal records 
* marriage records 
* minutes of the various boards and orga- 
nizations 
* financial records 
* membership lists 
* deeds 
* photographs 
* sermons 
* official important correspondence 
* newspaper articles or other materials 
identifying artists, studios, or manufac- 
turers of church artwork, furnishings, or 
renovations. 

After the records have been located 
and appraised, they must be processed. If 
the original order of the records is still 
intact, leave it that way. This principal is 
known as provenance. If the provenance 
has been lost, attempt to arrange the re- 
cords by the type or organization which 
created them. An example is all sexton 
records would be arranged together as a 
record series. Within the series the re- 
cords would be grouped together by their 
function or type: maintenance records, 
facility drawings, etc. Do not rearrange 
the records into an artificially created 
system, such as subject classification, 
which librarians use to catalog books. 

After the records have been arranged, 
they must be cleaned and placed into the 
proper storage containers. To clean re- 
cords, remove all metal paper clips and 
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staples, rubber bands and other binding 
items. Flatten out all records, particularly 
rolled drawings. Do not mend or mount 
anything with tape or glue; the acids in 
the adhesive will destroy the records. Do 
not laminate records; the heat and acids 
in the plastic will destroy them. To pro- 
tect fragile records, encapsulate them in 
mylar. This provides a neutral medium 
that protects the records from the envi- 
ronment. File the records in ph neutral 
(acid free) materials 

Records showing signs of rust, acid 
burns or other forms of deterioration 
should be placed between sheets of ph 
neutral loose leaf. This will retard the mi- 
gration of the deterioration to other re- 
cords. Letter and legal size records 
should be stored in archival quality file 
folders and boxes. Oversize records 
(drawings, architectural plans, etc.) 
should be stored flat in baked enamel 
paint, metal flat files 

Photographs should be separated 
from each other using individual ph neu- 
tral envelopes or loose leaf paper. Wear 
cotton gloves when handling photo- 
graphs or negatives. The oil on your fin- 
gers will mar the image and could con- 
tribute to its deterioration 

Processed records should be stored in 
a constant temperature and humidity 
controlled environment. Since this is 
generally not available to churches, store 
the records in a cool dry room, away from 
sunlight and radical swings in tempera- 
ture. Humidity is the greatest evil in ef- 
forts to conserve and protect records. Do 
not place the records in the basement 

The final step is the production of the 
finding aid. This will list essential infor- 
mation about the records. It should note 
items such as the series title, inclusive 
dates, number of records, types, and their 
location. The finding aid is usually a 
typed document. However, with the in- 
creasing availability of personal comput- 
ers, it can be generated on either a word 
processor or data base management 
package and searched on-line 

After the archives has been arranged, it 
is essential that it be maintained on an 
ongoing basis. The most expedient 
method for accomplishing this is to de- 
velop a retention schedule for all records 
It should list what records have been 
saved, how long they are to be kept 
where they are to be kept, and what their 
final disposition is to be. By using a re- 
cords retention schedule, the church as- 
sures itself of the permanence of those 
records required to document its history 
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NEW JERUSALEM WINDOW, Christ the King Church, Dunbar, WV; 
Design, Fabrication & Installation: David Wilson Design; 
Architects: Zando, Martin & Milstead, Inc. 


INTEGRATING ART 
WITH ARCHITECTURE 


Das Wilson has been designing and building award winning 
leaded glass and related architectural art since 1965. All stages 


of work are executed with exacting 
craftsmanship under his personal I ) V | | 
WILSON 


supervision. Projects include: 
Washington Hebrew Congregation, 
Washington, DC with Giorgio 
Cavaglieri, architect; St Thomas 
More, Cherry Hill, NJ with Geddes, 
Brecher, Qualls & Cunningham; 
Temple Hesed, Scranton, PA with 
Percival Goodman and Immaculate 
Conception Cathedral, Burlington, 
VT with Edward L. Barnes. 
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A SAVORING OF EARLY 
AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 


ARCHITECTURE 


A Book Review by William Marquand 


HOLY THINGS AND PROFANE by Dell 
Upton. Architectural History Foundation 
Series, 1986. Text edition, $40. MIT Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., (617) 253-2884 


ountless colonial histories have 
( been based on the practical and 
ymbolic importance of church life 
in New England, but until recently the re- 
ligious life of the middle colonies Virgin- 
ia and Maryland has been neglected. 
The tobacco planters of colonial Vir- 
ginia were Anglicans, members of the 
Church of England, and their churches 
were required by English law. If the New 
England Puritans went to church as radi- 
cal Christians, Virginia planters went as 
reverent Englishmen. The church was a 
focal point of British colonization and 
Dell Upton's new book shows how in Vir- 
ginia, a world socially and geographically 
dispersed, churches were where social 
classes and country roads converged 
Specifically, Holy Things and Profane pre- 
sents the colonies of Tidewater, Virginia 
in the 1700s through the artifacts and ar- 
chitecture of their church buildings. A 
former Virginia state architecture histori- 
an, Upton integrates an exhaustive num- 
ber of records, drawings and photo- 
graphs into valuable study of architec- 
ture and society 
Although his scholarship gets thick, 
Upton delves into social issues as well as 
architectural ones. Furthermore, he in- 
troduces the churches not through theo- 


WILLIAM MARQUAND, an architect, is a 
graduate of Georgia Tech and Yale. At Yale's 
School of Architecture, in conjunction with the 
School of Divinity's Institute of Sacred Music, he 
wrote a master's thesis on Bernard Maybeck's 
Christian Science church 


retical discussion but through the eyes of 
an imaginary middle-class tobacco 
planter, Zachariah Sneed 

On Sunday mornings Sneed and his 
wife set out on a dirt road through tobac- 
co fields. It's a five mile walk, but forthem 
its a weekly opportunity to see their 


Without the 
animating 
mixture of holy 
things with 
profane, the 


church was 
meaningless, 
even to the gentry 
who formerly 
supported it.’ 


neighbors as well as a trip to church 
Church services command respect, but 
their Sunday morning trips are especially 
tangible to them as chances to be part of 
the community, to nestle into society 
Arriving at a pleasant little gabled 
church, Sneed enters and, as always, is 


struck by the whiteness inside. They have 
to sit on the hard wooden benches to- 
ward the back but they can hear the serv- 
ice, see the altar, and glance around at 
the cushioned seats of Virginia's nobility, 
the gentry 

The Sneeds live in a feudal world, and 
church seating arrangements are graphic 
evidence of the social/religious hierar- 
chy. Once they are seated, the gentry 
march to their seats around the altar. The 
service, dominated by readings, begins 

It was the gentry that ruled Virginia 
and determined the look of its buildings, 
so Upton soon switches focus toward 
this privileged class. Interestingly 
enough, at first they were not an aloof 
upper crust. As church leaders they nur- 
tured fellowship within the entire church 
community. Upton calls this “hospital- 
ity," a kind of noblesse oblige expected of 
these English Christian gentlemen who 
contributed to the church's good will as 
well as its coffers. Gentry were model citi- 
zens and "hospitality," if not equality, 
was their summum bonum 

But things changed. At first the gentry 
saw in Virginia opportunities for both 
English Christianity and their own pros- 
perity. Plantations were instruments to- 
ward both ends. But the gentry became 
consumed by opportunities for individ- 
ual achievement and high fashion be- 
came their badge of success. They be- 
came known less for their civility than for 
their sumptuous lifestyles, and their sim- 
ple but earnest piety faded into a show of 
puffery. The warmth of their "hospitality" 
turned cold. Still society s model citizen, 
the wealthy planter lost touch with the 
English Christian gentlemen 

This change influenced design within 
the church. For example. silver chalices 
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1 for communion became ever mor: 
lecorous, expensive, and desirable. Int« 
finishes began to resemble those 


ised in fine plantation homes. The g 
try began building elaborate pews in 
place ut off from the rest of the congre 
gation. Architecture changed as the 
bonds that united the cor 
hilled and fractured 


V rginia í hurches always had a non-re 


us or "profane" social function but 


as the gentry led s iety away [rom any 
emblance of Christianity—from any 
niversal purpose—there was no reason 
to congregat« Jpton writes Without 


the animating mixture of holy things with 


r r r 


profan tne hurch wa meaning 


ingles 
even to the gentry who formerly support 
ed it" Different classes began keeping to 
themselves. Society, Upton says, became 
atomized 

By 1776, many Anglican churches 
closed and some were plundered. On this 
bitter note Upton € nds his book with a 
tory of a private investor buying 
abandoned church 

But the story of the early churches is 
one to be savored. Upton's authoritative 


and insightful history of their construc 


Construction demands collaboration 


and the / that emerges from Upton's 
thicket of historical records, architectural 


drawings and artifacts is one of all Angli 

cans—wealthy gentry, fledgling planters 
ministers and county officials—working 
together toward a common goal: a home 
for their church. Taxes had to be levied 
plans agreed on, labor set in motion. The 
process was trying, commitment crucial 


But the question arises: To what 


they committed? Neither architecture 
nor piety consumed their interest 


Church involvement v no road to pros 


perity. Were Virginians being dutiful? 


f ind ry church laws proved 
meaningless without a mandate to en 
for then 
\ iportant a las 1 nction 
were, these Anglicans, like those in their 
mother country onsidered themselves 
i family. We see them both fellow 


countrymen and as church brethren. But 


litimatel Wa i abstra 
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COMMONPLACE IMAGES 


AND EXIRAORDINARY 


MEANING 


A Book Review by Richard A. Underwood 


ON ART AND ARCHITECTURE by Paul 
Tillich. Edited and with an Introduction 
by John Dillenberger, in collaboration 
with Jane Dillenberger. Translation from 
German Texts by Robert P. Scharlemann 
Plates selected by Jane Dillenberger. The 
Crossroad Publishing Company (370 
Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 10017; 
212-532-3650), 1987 


his is, quite simply, a remarkable 
Tes Anyone deeply concerned 

with the dynamic, complex, mar- 
velous, moving, disturbing, revelatory 
connections between the sacred, the 
imagination, religion, culture, art, and ar- 
chitecture cannot afford not to read this 
book by one of our century's pre-eminent 
theologians and philosophers. (Paul Til- 
lich came to the U.S. from Germany in 
1933 and died in 1965 ) 

The material spans Tillich's entire pub- 
lishing and lecturing career in the arts 
from 1921 to 1965. The twenty-seven 
chapters are divided into four major 
parts: Art in Tillich's Life and Thought: 
Writings from the German Period; Writ- 
ings from the American Period; State- 
ments for Exhibitions and Journals 
There is also a catalogue of additional 
unpublished material, an index of the 
plates, and an index of both subjects and 
names 

The content of the book includes auto- 
biographical reflections, general essays 
on art and society, reflections on specific 
works of art and architecture, philosophi- 
cal and theological reflections on art and 


RICHARD A. UNDERWOOD is Professor of 
Religious Studies at the University of North Car- 
olina, Charlotte 


ultimate reality, art and the sacred, au- 
thentic religious art, art and the demonic, 
and theology and architecture 

| want to do more, though, than just 
convey a sense of the structure and con- 
tent of the book. | want to communicate 
something of the evocative power of Paul 
Tillich's language and insight. His ability, 
reflected in virtually all of these essays, 
to infuse ordinary words and common- 
place images with extraordinary meaning 
is uncanny. Consider, for example, the 
following statement in the context of fini- 
tude, "dwelling" and architecture: 


An expression of man's finitude is his necessi- 
ty to dwell, to have place. Man is excluded 
from the infinite space and must start in a def- 
inite place. Dwelling in a cave, a tent, a house, 
acity is only partly a matter of protection. It is 
also a matter of providing a definite space for 
one's own self 


These observations are reminiscent of 
Tillich's understanding of religion as hav- 
ing to do with the "depth dimension" of 
human existence. The depth dimension 
transcends, albeit from below, the plane; 
plain surface of routine living. In Tillich's 
sense, the everyday can become itself a 
vehicle of the religious de profundis 

As | am writing these words, | recall a 
powerful experience from my childhood 
that "illustrates" something of what | 
perceive Tillich to be saying in this state- 
ment. | was a boy of about nine or ten, 
living in and on the beautiful, rich farm- 
lands of North Central Indiana. The occa- 
sion was the ending of a church service 
on a chilly autumn evening. | had just 
opened the door of this plain, simple 
wooden structure, which was located in a 
cleared out spaced at the intersection of 
two roads, surrounded on all sides by 
fields of corn 


As | opened the door | stood on the 
threshold, caught in surprise by the chill- 
iness of the air and the darkness, which 
contrasted so dramatically with the 
warmth and security of the "dwelling" | 
was just in the process of leaving. As | 
paused on the threshold a gust of wind 
blew across the flat land and I could hear 
the leaves of the cornstalks rustling with 
a sound that was at once familiar and un- 
familiar and a little eerie. | had a sense of 
belonging to two worlds: one repre- 
sented by the vast, unstructured dark- 
ness and wind outside; the other by the 
church-building, the "dwelling place" 
where these infinite forces "resided" in a 
less threatening, more accessible way. 1 
did not have, at that time in my child- 
hood, the language or concepts to ex- 
press what was a powerful, nonverbal 
rush of feeling. It would be nearly twenty 
years before Paul Tillich would provide 
me with the language to articulate in an 
authentic way this early sense of being- 
present-in-the-world 

Throughout all of these essays Paul 
Tillich helps us see that the buildings in 
which we dwell and the artwork in which 
we express and transform our sense of 
"the real" are comprised not only of the 
materials of our natural environment but 
also of the "stuff" of the symbolic imagi- 
nation. We live as much in symbols and 
myths as we do in literal buildings. In- 
deed, our primordial symbols and myths 
are the agents which transform building 
into "dwelling," enabling the dwelling to 
become the threshold which joins to- 
gether the realms of the sacred and the 
secular. Tillich expresses it this way in his 
essay on "Art and Ultimate Reality" 


Myths are sets of symbols. They are the oldest 
and most fundamental expression of the expe- 
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rience of ultimate reality. Philosophy and art 


take from their depth and their abundance 
A myth is neither primitive science nor primi 
tive poetry, although both are present in them 
as in a mothers womb, up to the moment in 
which they become independent and start 
their autonomous road. On this road both un 
lergo an inner conflict, similar to that in all of 
etween the bondage to the creative 
ground from which we come and our free self 


actualization in our mature life. It is the con 
flict between the secular and the sacred C m à My G son 
LJ » 
Since Paul Tillich's death in 1965, the 


American theological scene has undet Outfitters to the Church and Clergy 


gone a considerable number of fractur . " . . 
ings, splinterings, and neo-specializa- .. . Everything to beautify your worship service. 


tions. Tillich’s genius as a theologian had Send for your free copy of the Almy Catalog. 
to do, in great part, with his experiencing 


of and understanding of the arts as pro 
foundly important in a time of the 
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eclipse of the sacred” by conventional 


ecclesiastical and theological as well as 


secular forms No one has emerged to re whose Introduction provides a succinct and Eros (to be doubly redundant), espe- 
place Tillich as a theological-existential | but comprehensive, overview of the con cially befitting Paul Tillich’s life and work 
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Leaded and faceted stained glass in Second Baptist 
Church, Houston, TX, CTJ&D, architects 
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PLANNING FOR THE 
EFFECIIVE USE OF 
SPASE 


by Jacob S. Kanoy, AJA., C.S.. 


lanning is an organized way of 
D about the future. It re- 
quires equal parts of "idealism"— 
what should happen, and "realism"— 
what probably will. Planning is an excel- 
lent example of stewardship of the most 
practical kind. With good planning, op- 
portunities are maximized, waste is small 
and flexibility is maintained 
Each church is different. If they were 
not, the architect could use a cookie cut- 
ter plan and stamp out buildings. Each 
has a personality that is distinctive. Each 
is a reflection of its congregation and en- 
vironment since each community varies 
in economic, social and educational con- 
ditions. But each must engage in plan- 
ning in order to support the programs of 
their specific church 


Planning to Plan 

Periodically a church has a specific rea- 
son to question the adequacy of its phys- 
ical facilities. Often a study is made to 
identify the needs. A Building, Planning 
or Renovation Committee may be 
formed and charged with the task of rep- 
resenting the congregation in whatever 
building plans eventuate. A knowledge- 
able, dedicated and well organized com- 
mittee is the key to a project that will de- 
velop smoothly. It will have five planning 
responsibilities 

1. It must develop a clear idea of the fu- 
ture of the church. This requires a study 
of the history of the church and the 
change and growth of the community. 


JACOB KANOY is co-founder and vice-presi- 
dent of Stogner and Kanoy in Rockingham, 
North Carolina. Prior to that, he was senior staff 
architect for Duke University. He has written ex- 
tensively in the field of architectural programs 
and construction and renovation projects 
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This will enable them to evaluate pro- 
grams against the overall mission of the 
church 

2. |t must examine existing church prop- 
erty. Land, buildings and furnishings 
must be evaluated for size, condition and 
present and potential utilization levels 
This will insure a maximum use of exist- 
ing resources 

3. It must determine the financial condi- 
tion, the maximum amount of funds that 
can be safely borrowed and the sources 
and cost of loans. 

4. It must develop a plan to meet the pro- 
gram needs of the church within the ex- 
isting or modified facilities and within 
the available financial capacity 

5. |t must communicate the goals, capa- 
bilities and plans to the congregation by 
regular reporting. If the project is to be 
built it is necessary to have the support 
of the entire church 


The Use of a Facilitator 
More and more, churches are finding the 
use of a professional facilitator helpful in 
guiding the building committee through 
a successful planning process. Knowl- 
edgeable lay people often do not have 
the time and those with the time often do 
not have the knowledge to oversee both 
the scope and detail of the planning 
process. The value of using a profession- 
al is that he or she can bring the experi- 
ence of multi-relationships with other 
congregations and the solutions to prob- 
lems in similar situations 

Should the facilitator be an architect? 
Architects are generalists who are capa- 
ble of coordinating the efforts of an en- 
tire team of people (technicians, engi- 
neers, suppliers, contractors, etc.) re- 
sponsible for a project. They are problem 
solvers by training and are experienced 


in the examination of alternatives and 
the evaluation of many interdependent 
variables in designing solutions to com- 
plex problems 

One prerequisite to the development 
of effective solutions is a clear statement 
of the issues to be resolved. The name 
architects give to this clear statement is 
Architectural Program. Programming 
then is architectural analysis and a part 
of the sequence of plan-design-construct 

Thus one can readily see that there is a 
significant overlap in the work of a facili- 
tator and an architect. The decision of 
whether in fact to ask the architect to be 
the facilitator or programmer is that of 
the Committee of the church, although 
there may be architects who would prefer 
to be brought in after the programming 
has been done. If the architect and the 
planner are to be the same, he or she 
should be employed during the early sur- 
vey phase so that the architect can meet 
with all involved and establish the best 
use of time and information. If the archi- 
tect is not to be the planner, his services 
begin when the planning process is com- 
pleted. Payment for his services is under- 
stood to begin accordingly 


The Hiring of the Architect 
The best way to employ an architect is by 
direct selection. This method is based on 
personal knowledge of the architect's 
reputation, his or her demonstrated abil- 
ity in designed projects, recommenda- 
tions of other churches and personal in- 
terviews 

The second best way is to give several 
architects who have been previously 
screened by the Committee the opportu- 
nity to present evidence of their qualifi- 
cations through individual interviews 
This is called comparative selection. If this is 


done the architectural program and the 
criteria for selection should be given to 
each candidate at least two weeks before 
the interview. 

The worst way to select a design pro- 
fessional is to ask for fee proposals. The pro- 
vision of design services is a competitive 
business. Design fees cover costs and 
five to 15 percent profit. The cost differ- 
ence between a good, well qualified ar- 
chitect and less is very small unless the 
services supplied are different. Most 
churches should buy full services. 

Compensation can be negotiated on 
several bases, including percentage of con- 
struction cost, in which the rate will usually 
vary from six to 10 percent; professional fee 
plus expenses; multiple of direct personnel ex- 
penses, basically an hourly rate system; 
and negotiated total compensation, which is 
the most popular. In order to give a fixed 
fee, the scope of the project must be well 
defined. 

Two publications that are of help to a 
Committee in selecting an architect are 
an AIA publication, "You and Your Archi- 
tect,” and "The Architect and the Congre- 
gation," published by the Interfaith Fo- 
rum on Religion, Art and Architecture 


The Role of the Architect 
The architect will lead the church 
through the five basic phases of design 
services: 
l1. Schematic Design 
2. Design Development 
3. Construction Documents 
4. Bidding or Negotiating 
5. Construction Administration 

You will sometimes hear of other pro- 
ject delivery systems such as fast-track or 
design-build. These are not appropriate for 
churches. These work best when there is 
one person who can speak for the owner 
on all decisions. There is no better way to 
get the most value for your building dol- 
lar than the traditional design-bid-build 
approach. That is how it came to be tradi- 
tional 

There are some services sometimes 
furnished by architects that are not in- 
cluded in basic services. These are called ad- 
ditional services and they should be dis- 
cussed and specifically included or ex- 
cluded when design services are 
contracted. Some of these extra cost ad- 
ditional services include: programming: 
measured drawings of existing buildings; 
detailed construction cost estimates; in- 
terior design and furnishings; consul- 
tants for landscaping, kitchen, acoustics; 
and renderings or models 


Helpful Rules of Thumb 

Whether the architect is brought in be- 
fore the survey stage orat its completion, 
he will have in his hand the revised state- 
ment of need as the committee and con- 
gregation see it. It is then his responsibil- 
ity to satisfy the requirements in their 
statement of needs. 

There are a number of "Rules of 
Thumb" that can be used to approximate 
the general size of the areas required to 
do certain tasks. These should be applied 
with a good helping of judgment and 
common sense. Churches necessarily 


When people look 
back over the 
history of a 
church, they 
almost always 
pick out the times 


when building 
campaigns were 
in progress as 
high points in the 
life of the 
congregation. 


vary in their expectations and ability to 
pay for facilities. 

Education space requirements vary 
with the age of the class served. Children 
require more space per person than 
adults. Classroom space should be: Pre- 
school, 20 to 35 s.f. per person; Children, 
20 to 25 s.f. per person; Youth and Adult, 
10 to 12 s.f. per person 

Fellowship space should approximate- 
ly equal the auditorium space with 12 to 
14 s.f. per person 

The total plant, including worship, ed- 
ucation and fellowship with the neces- 


sary support areas such as administra- 
tive offices, mechanical rooms, toilets, 
corridors, stairs and storage, will total 
about 58 s.f. per person 

The size required for parking is about 
one acre for each 100 cars. People come 
to church at an average of about three 
people per car. 

A very general rule of thumb for usable 
land area need is two acres per 300 per- 
sons in attendance. Using this approxi- 
mation, five acres would be needed for a 
church with 750 in attendance. If outdoor 
recreation space such as a softball field 
is included, this would require additional 
space. 

Worship space varies with the size of 
the church. An auditorium to seat up to 
300 should have 15 to 17 s.f. per person; 
300 to 500— 12 to 15 s.f. per person; 500 
to 1,000—10 to 12 sf. per person; and 
100 up—10 sf. per person. 

A reasonable ratio for moderate sized 
churches is 13 s.f. per person. 

The construction cost of church pro- 
jects varies significantly depending on 
the type of space and the type of con- 
struction selected. In the mid year 1986 
edition of Costs and Trends of Current Build- 
ing Projects for the southeast region of the 
United States, published by F.W. Dodge, 
McGraw-Hill Information Systems Com- 
pany, construction prices of church 
buildings varied from $31 per square foot 
to $75 per square foot. The average 
church project was 10,068 square feet in 
size and cost $578,000 or $57.37 per 
square foot. 

The building construction cost is 
about 70 percent of the project cost. The 
other 30 percent is made up of design 
fees, furnishings, landscaping, contin- 
gency fund, construction loan costs and 
permanent financing costs. Thus the to- 
tal average project cost is around $82. 
The range of total project costs on the 
projects in Cost and Trends would be $44 to 
$107 per square foot. Ten years ago (in 
1977) the $82 average cost would have 
been $44.28. 

The best source of financing is, of 
course, cash on hand. Some churches do 
have a building fund started before a pro- 
ject is actually planned. It provides a ve- 
hicle to receive gifts and memorials from 
interested persons, and also provides a 
fund from which planning expenses can 
be paid 

Few churches will have sufficient funds 
on hand to buy a building or to renovate 
without a special effort. A funding plan is 
just as important as the physical plan of 
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the building. Usually a pledge campaign 
will be held to secure the "down pay- 
ment” money for the project 

There are resources available through 
most church denominations for planning 
and running a capital fund campaign. The 
small fee charged is well worth the in- 
vestment. The difference between a cam- 
paign by professionals and one by volun- 
teers is often the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. And it is very difficult to 


EIN 


try a second time if the first campaign is 
not well managed 

Fund drive goals will probably be be- 
tween one half and twice the current an- 
nual budget for a three-year pledge cam- 
paign. Usually from one to one and one- 
half times the budget is the target 

Additional funding, if required, comes 
from long term borrowing. For churches 
long term means 10 to 15 years. The Duke 
Endowment uses a formula to provide 


TN 


by Sylvan R. Shemitz 


"The history of architecture is the history of the struggle for light ...." 


—Le Corbusier 


he moth goes to the flame. 
T» featured player is dressed in light colored (light reflecting) 
garments and followed with a spotlight. 
The anchorperson on television is baked by accent lighting aimed 
carefully to flatter—that causes his or her image to be most dominant. 
And the secular leader stands in light no greater—but frequently less— 


than is in the surround. 


And sitting in the sanctuary our eyes drift about—without focus. 


Lighting is a Tool. 


It should be used to give direction, focus, and emphasis. Your artifacts— 
beautifully detailed—finely composed and barely visible? 

Lighting should be used to give direction, focus and emphasis—and to 
enable you to see—to reveal detail and form. 

The color of light is a modifier of all we perceive. A proper selection of 
light source, aiming angle, and intensity can enhance any artifact. 

Your congregation: Older members are your key to financial strength. 
Older eyes require more light for those who quickly grow impatient and 
uncomfortable with themselves when the light is too dim to read. 

Lighting is a tool to be used in quantities appropriate to need. Not as 
perceived by a budget conscious building team but by the elders who long 


to continue as before. 


The house of worship—does it inspire? Does it evoke the feeling of 
peace, warmth, communion, quiet and respect—or is it like a warehouse, 


office, or factory? 


Lighting is an Art. 


It should be applied with the same skill and sensitivities that one expects 


of any professional of great skill. 


Lighting can make an empty stage speak. It is a sorely neglected, 
wonderfully plastic and fulfilling tool. Its application is an art that can and 
does fulfill or severely damage the best of projects. 


SYLVAN R. SHEMITZ is an award winning lighting designer and electrical engineer 
who practices his art in West Haven, Connecticut. 


guidelines for a calculation of a safe debt 
limit. It takes the total number of giving 
units (families and adult individuals) and 
multiplies that number by $500. To this it 
adds the amount of four times the last 
year's budget. This total is divided by two 
to arrive at the debt limit 

For example, if a church had a $300,000 
annual budget in 1986 and 400 families, 
then the 400 giving units 


x $500 — $200,000 
$300,000 budget x 4 $1,200,000 
Which Totals $1,400,000 
Divided by 2 (debt limit) $700,000 


A typical bank formula would look at 
the last three years’ budgets; for exam- 


ple: 
1986 $300,000 
1985 $270.000 
1984 $240,000 


The average would be $270,000, which 
would be multiplied by three to get 
$810,000 which is less conservative than 
the $700,000 Duke Endowment number 

Any lender would like to see at least 25 
percent in cash and pledges. The ques- 
tion is often asked as to how much of the 
amount pledged will actually be collect- 
ed? When a church has a good campaign 
and a consistent follow-up, 100 to 102 
percent of the amount pledged will be 
collected. 

When people look back over the histo- 
ry of achurch they almost always pick out 
the times when building campaigns were 
in progress as high points in the life of 
the congregation. One of the reasons we 
believe that 15 years should be the limit 
for the length of a mortgage is that each 
generation of members should have the 
opportunity to be involved in a new pro- 
ject. If you asked King Solomon about 
the high point of his reign, do you not 
believe that it would be the building of 
the Temple? Individuals almost always 
experience a boost in morale and spirit 
Evidence of this includes increased total 
giving. Often churches increase the an- 
nual budget at the same time the capital 
campaign is being supported. Attend- 
ance, interest, enthusiasm and activity 
level will attract new members 

Throughout a facility development 
project it is helpful to keep the focus 
where it belongs. People worship in 
churches because there is something 
there that they do not have alone. They 
work through churches because they can 
accomplish more good than by working 
alone. The social and educational oppor- 
tunities available in the church enhance 
family life and personal growth 
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Lamb Studios, the oldest working stained 
glass studio in America, brings "excellence 
through experience" to creatively serve your 
needs. Lamb Studios provide the complete 
services to design, fabricate and restore 
interiors. These services include Architec- 
tural work in stained glass, stone, wood, 
metal, mosaic and general decoration. We 
invite your inquiry. 


ARTISTS & CRAFTSMEN IN STAINED GLASS 


P.O. Box 291, Philmont, New York, 12565 
518-672-7267 


NT CR 


Hed 


Ji] he Broken Anvil Forge is 
dedicated to the quality and 
crcativity of an art form centuries old. 
Working in hot forged iron, Charlie 
Fuller, Artist/Blacksmith, creates 
works of art for your specific liturgical 
needs. 
Since being established in 1977, The 
Broken Anvil Forge has accomplished 


many commissions for churches, 


architects, designers and individuals 
alike. 


We invite your inquiries 
write or call 


THE 
m. N ANVIL y 
ORGE ey 


Charlie Fuller P.O. Box 1321 
Pigeon Forge, TN 37863 
615-453-1933 


Hyatt Regency, 
Houston, Texas 
October 2-5, 1988 


IFRAA '88 Exploring the Future 


National Conference of the Interfaith 
Forum on Religion, Art and 
Architecture 


Experience, 
Interact, and Grow 


Post Conference tour to 
Mexican Religious Architecture 
led by Dr. Donald Bruggink 
October 5-15, 1988 
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Artist/Artisan Directory 


ACOUSTICS 


KLEPPER, DAVID L. 
Klepper Marshall King 
Associates, Ltd 

7 Holland Avenue 
White Plains, NY 10603 
914-761-8595 


PARK, CRAIG 

Director of AV Services 
Paoletti/Lewitz/Associates, Inc 
40 Gold Street 

San Francisco, CA 94133 
415-391-7610 


ART CONSERVATION 


LUCEY, MARY BLOISE 
P.O. Box 79 

San Francisco, CA 94101 
415-431-9403 


AUDIOVISUAL SYSTEM 
CONSULTANTS 


PARK, CRAIG 

Director of AV Services 
Paoletti/Lewitz/Associates, Inc 
40 Gold Street 

San Francisco, CA 94133 
415-391-7610 


CARILLONS 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, 
INC. 

Carillon Hill 

Sellersville, PA 18960 
215-257-2771 


CHURCH INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 

40 West I3th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Creation of interior environments for 
liturgy. Restorations of existing 
interiors, architectural lighting 


CHURCH INTERIOR 
RESTORATIONS 


RATIGAN, GERALD L. 
155 Jefferson, Box X 
Carlisle, lowa 50047 
515-989-0008 

Toll Free 1-800-383-1000 


GOLD AND METAL WORK 


CLEARY, THOMAS D. 
Liturgical Designer 

Holy Land Art Company, Inc 
160 Chambers St 

New York, NY 10007 
212-962-2130; 1-800-962-4659 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E., JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


HISTORIC DESIGN AND 
PRESERVATION 


LUCEY, MARY BLOISE 
P.O. Box 79 

San Francisco, CA 19101 
415-431-9403 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


INAI STUDIO 

1265 E. Siena Heights Dr 
Adrian, MI 49221 

517-265-6426 

Design of contemporary sacred space; 
integrated worship environments 
Site-specific focal appointments. Ren- 
ovation and new construction 


POHLMANN, CHARLES F. 
320 Prospect Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 55419 
612-825-5672 


RAMBUSCH, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Rambusch Associates 
One Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003 
212-473-4142 

Historical restorations and 
renovations of new and existing 
interiors 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Creation of interior environments for 
liturgy. Restorations of existing interi- 
ors, architectural lighting 


WILLIAMSON, ANNE P. 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 
New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 


INTERIOR SANCTUARY 
PLASTER MAINTENANCE 


SCHANBACHER, PAUL R. 
G.H. Schanbacher & Son 
300 East Ash Street 
Springfield, IL 62703 
217-528-8444 


LIGHTING 


CLEARY, THOMAS D. 
Liturgical Designer 

Holy Land Art Company, Inc 
160 Chambers St 

New York, NY 10007 
212-962-2130; 1-800-962-4659 


KAVIAR FORGE 

147 Stevenson Avenue 
Louisville, KY 40206 
502-561-0377 


MANNING, R.A. 

R.A. Manning Company, Inc 
1810 North Avenue 

Box 1063 

Sheboygan, WI 53082-1063 
414-458-2184 and 458-2185 
Design and engineering services 
available 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 

New York. NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Lghting consultation and equipment; 
development and building of custom 
lighting fixtures, high-bay 
downlighting 


SCHANBACHER, PAUL R. 
G.H. Schanbacher & Son 
300 East Ash Street 
Springfield, IL 62703 
217-528-8444 


LITURGICAL DESIGN 
CONSULTANT 


ARMANDO RUIZ AND 
ASSOCIATES 

Armando Ruiz, AIA 

1930 S. Brea Canyon Road, 
Suite 260 

Diamond Bar, CA 91765 
714-861-8173 

Design of new and renovated worship 
spaces. Emphasis on providing an 
informational process on current 
liturgical design principles 


CLEARY, THOMAS D. 
Liturgical Designer 

Holy Land Art Company, Inc 
160 Chambers St 

New York, NY 10007 
212-962-2130; 1-800-962-4659 


EASON, TERRY BYRD 

6341 Ridge Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19128-2527 
215-483-8020 

Working with clergy, architects and 
committees to establish appropriate 
layouts and designs for interiors of 
places of worship, new buildings or 
renovations 


EREMITO, REV. ANTHONY J., 
M.Div., M.A., A.A.S. 

Church of the Holy Cross 

329 West 42nd Street 

New York, NY 10036 
212-246-4732 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E, JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin. WI 53151 
414-786-3030 
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HORNSBY, ROGERS W. 
3644 N. Oakley Ave 
Chicago, IL 60618 
312-871-7106 


INAI STUDIO 

1265 E. Siena Heights Dr 
Adrian, MI 49221 

517-265-6426 

Design of contemporary worship 
environments marked by simplicity of 
form and focus 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC. 

924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014-2147 
602-277-0167 

Contemporary designs for today's 
worship 


McGRANAHAN, THOMAS 
The Studios of Potente, Inc 
914 60th Street 

Kenosha, WI 53140 
414-654-6665 


RAMBUSCH, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Rambusch Associates 
One Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003 
212-473-4142 

Consultation design and fabrication, 
delivery and installation of original 
liturgical furnishings 


SCHANBACHER, PAUL R. 
G.H. Schanbacher & Son 
300 East Ash Street 
Springfield, IL 62703 
217-528-8444 


TAKACH, RICHARD M. 

Richard Michael Takach, ASID 
12704 Twin Branch Acres Road 
Tampa, FL 33626 
813-585-4237; 813-855-1356 
Consultation and design of places of 
worship and support facilities for the 
clergy, congregation and educational 
community 


TOOMEY, OP., STEPHANA 
4900 Wetheredsville Rd 
Baltimore, MD 21207 
301-448-1711 


VOSKO, RICHARD STEPHEN 
420 Sand Creek Road 

Albany, NY 12205 
518-489-4108 

Liturgical consultation, education, 
architectural programming, and 
designs for renovations or new 
worship environments. Space analysis 
studies of all existing parish 
properties 


WIGHT, R.B. 

Wight and Company 
814 Ogden Avenue 
Downers Grove, IL 60515 
312-969-7000 

Architecture and design 


WILLIAMSON, ANNE P 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 
New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 


LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


BYRNE, EDWARD 
PO Box 1118 
Doylestown, PA 18901 
215-348-2577 


CLEARY, THOMAS D 
Liturgical Designer 

Holy Land Art Company, Inc 
160 Chambers St 

New York, NY 10007 
212-962-2130; 1-800-962-4659 


DER HOLTZMACHER LTD. 
337 N. Locust 

Sycamore, IL 60178 
815-895-4887 


EASON, TERRY BYRD 

6341 Ridge Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19128-2527 
215-483-8020 

Chancels, sanctuaries, choir and 
organ placement; baptistry areas 
moveable or permanent appointments 
for new and renewed interiors 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E., JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC. 

924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014-2147 
602-277-0167 

Contemporary designs for today's 
worship 


RAMBUSCH, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Rambusch Associates 
One Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003 
212-473-4142 

Consultation and design for worship 
environments, both renovations and 
new religious buildings, bu preparing 
worshipping communities for changes 
through educational process 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
40 West 13th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 


METAL LEAF ICONOGRAPHY 


RADER, MILLICENT 
3511 Davenport St., NW 
Apt. 309 

Washington, DC 20008 
202-244-1548 


MOSAICS 


THOMAS HOLZER GLASS 
DESIGN 

PO Box 2278 

Boulder, CO 80306-2278 
303-449-2085 

Consultation and design of 


contemporary liturgical mosaic 
murals 


LADOCHY, M.F.A., PETER 

17 Ocean Front 

Cayucos, CA 93430 
805-995-3579 

Perpetuating the design and 
production of this venerable art form 
for the contemporary church 


J. PIERCEY STUDIOS, INC. 
1714 Acme St 

Orlando, FL 32805 
305-841-7594 
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PAINTING 


PANZERA, ANTHONY 
47 West Main Street 
Mendham, NJ 07945 
201-543-6682 


RENOVATION/RESTORATION 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E,, JR 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


ul 


Memorials and Sculptures 
in Wood and Bronze 


Wi 


WYSOCKI, ROBERT J. 

TA Stained Glass Associates 
PO Box 1531 

Raleigh, NC 27602 
919-266-2493 


SCULPTURE AND 
DECORATIVE ART 


CLEARY, THOMAS D. 
Liturgical Designer 

Holy Land Art Company, Inc 
160 Chambers St 

New York, NY 10007 
212-962-2130; 1-800-962-4659 


Continued 
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90 Toxteth Street, 


sculptor 


Brookline, 


MA 02146 


Pulpit St. Paul's, Brookline, MA 


Murray Dewart 


(617) 734-4224 
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ArtisU/Artisan Directory sern nes 


CONRAD PICKEL STUDIO, INC. 
7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
407-567-1710 


DOSS, PAUL MORODER 

In America contact 

Robert Greskoviak 

PO Box 1314 

Kenosha, WI 53141 
414-652-0112 

Italian sculptor specializing in wood 
and bronze sculpture 


FREDENBURG, MARK JEROME 
Lake Front Studio 

112 N. Pershing Road 
Waukegan, IL 60085 
312-623-4784 


KAVIAR FORGE 

147 Stevenson Avenue 
Louisville, KY 40206 
502-561-0377 


FUETSCH, ANTON 
1507 San Pablo Ave 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
415-526-6354 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E., JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC. 

Maureen McGuire, Designer 
924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014 
602-277-0167 

Specializing in woodcarving and 
ceramic sculpture 


TURANO, DON 

2810 27th Street, N.W 
Washington, DC 20008 
202-462-3718 


WILLIAMSON, ANNE P. 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 
New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 


WINTER, SHERL JOSEPH 
Winter Sculpture Studio 
210 West Highland Ave 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
215-242-0978 


STAINED GLASS 


BRENDA BELFIELD, Designer 
Studio 322 

105 N. Union Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
703-836-8746 


BLAKE, MARJORIE 
2343 Ferndale Ave 
Baton Rouge, LA 70808 
504-343-7850 

Design and fabrication of 


architectural leaded stained glass, 
painted glass, faceted glass 


BYRNE, EDWARD 

PO Box 1118 
Doylestown, PA 18901 
215-348-2577 


CLAGNAN, RAYMOND 
Rambusch 

40 West I3th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

All kinds of stained and faceted glass; 
painting and gold leafing, etched and 
sand-blasted design; exterior 
protection plastic panels 


CLEARY, THOMAS D. 
Liturgical Designer 

Holy Land Art Company, Inc 
160 Chambers St 

New York, NY 10007 
212-962-2130; 1-800-962-4659 


CONRAD PICKEL STUDIO, INC. 
7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
407-567-1710 


DUVAL, JEAN-JACQUES 
Gypsy Trail 

Carmel, NY 10512 
914-225-6077 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E, JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


HOLL, TARA S. 

T.S.H. Studios 

7506 Sweetbriar Drive 
College Park, MD 20740 
301-441-1373 and 731-4077 


THOMAS HOLZER GLASS 
DESIGN 

PO Box 2278 

Boulder, CO 80306-2278 
948 Pearl Street 

Boulder, CO 80302 
303-449-2085 

Studio for consultation, design and 
execution of contemporary 
architectural liturgical glass 
installations 


HYAMS, HARRIET 
P.O. Box 178 
Palisades, NY 10964 
914-359-0061 


J. PIERCEY STUDIOS, INC. 
1714 Acme St 

Orlando, FL 32805 
305-841-7594 


THE JUDSON STUDIOS 
Walter W. Judson 

200 So. Avenue 66 

Los Angeles, CA 90042 
800-44-JUDSON 
213-255-0131 


KEEGAN, JOHN W. 

Keegan Stained Glass Studio 
3| Erich Drive 

Churchville, PA 18966 
215-357-9067 


LAWRENCE, CHARLES Z. 

C Z. Lawrence Stained Glass 
106 W. Allen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19119 
215-247-3985 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC. 

924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014-2147 
602-277-0167 

Contemporary designs for today's 
worship 


MURRAY, VALERIE O'HARA 
Pike Stained Glass Studio, Inc 
180 St. Paul St 

Rochester, MN 14604 
716-546-7570 

Stained glass and related products 


MYERS, JEAN T. 

jean Myers Architectural Glass 
P.O. Box AG 

South Lake Tahoe, CA 95705 
916-541-7878 

Contemporary designer: stained 
glass, faceted glass, sand carved glass, 
slumped glass; glass and ceramic tile 
mosaics. Brick carving 


SAULL, BARBARA 

Creative Stained Glass Studio, 
Ltd 

85 S. Union Blvd., Unit C 
Lakewood, CO 80228 
303-988-0444 

Architectural and leaded stained 
glass, faceted slab glass, etching. 
painting, sand carving. Contem- 
porary and traditional custom 
designs 


WAKEFIELD-McNEIL, LEONE 
P.O. Box 552 

Mendocino, CA 95460 
707-931-5221 

Lead and light works; stained glass 
designer and fabricator of 
contemporary works 


WARREN KEITH STUDIO, INC. 
2808 West Broadway 
Minneapolis, MN 55411 
612-521-2610 

Serving the architect, artist and 
worship committee with European 
style fabrication and installation 


WILLET, E. CROSBY 
Willet Studios 

10 East Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
215-247-5721 


WILSON, DAVID 

R.D. 2, Box 121A 

South New Berlin, NY 13843 
607-334-3015 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


DUVAL, JEAN-JACQUES 
Gypsy Trail 

Carmel, NY 10512 
914-225-6077 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E, JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


KAVIAR FORGE 

147 Stevenson Avenue 
Louisville, KY 40206 
502-561-0377 


HACHEN, PEARL 

Traditions Art Judaica 

24500 Cedar Road, Suite 307 
Cleveland, OH 44122 
216-292-2648 


HYAMS, HARRIET 
Lawrence Lane 

P.O. Box 178 
Palisades, NY 10964 
914-359-0061 


TEXTILES 


CENTER, WINIFRED E. 

7702 Braesridge Ct 

Houston, TX 77071 
713-988-9161 

Fabrics for religious spaces; woven, 
appliqued, embroidered, quilted. 
printed 


NIXON-HUDSON, CYNTHIA 
Images in Fabric 

317 South Gill Street 

State College, PA 16801 
814-238-7251 

Custom-designed quilted wallpieces 
with dyed and painted 
representational imagery 


STRAUSS, CORINNE SOIKIN 
237 W. Mount Airy Road 
Croton-On-Hudson, NY 10520 
914-271-8807 

Fine art in hand painted silk; 
architectural, liturgical 


Artist/Artisan Directory listings: 
m $20 per listing—IFRAA members; $50 per listing—non- 


members. 


m Deadline for winter 1988 issue: October 10, 1988 
m Send to: IFRAA, 1777 Church St., NW, Washington, DC 
20036. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS 


2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia, PA 19129 
(215) 848-6800 toll free 1-800-367-8737 


H ! FORTRESS 


Castle Craft Paraments 
for quality that shows . . . and lasts 


Consider ornamental textile hangings as the ultimate embellishment of your 
ecclesiastical design or renovation project. The Castle Craft label, our 
hallmark of quality, is your assurance of the finest fabrics and skilled 
craftsmanship in the individual development of each piece. 


Whether you select from our catalogued symbols, the largest variety of any 


c ; : Design N1098A, shown on a red pulpit 
manufacturer, or prefer custom design, you have a choice of many antépendium, Inbuprets the Parablrof 


contemporary and traditional motifs which reflect the seasons and lessons the Sower. The white fabric cross is 


applied with gold embroidery edged in 
metallic gold cord with couching 
thread. The thorns are black 
Castle Craft paraments are not mass produced using pre-embroidered embroidery. The fruitful branch 
appliqués. Our symbols are sized to complement each hanging's features shaded green embroidery 

; A e i 2 d : with leaves edged in gold cord with 
proportions. Then meticulous embroidery or applied fabrics bring color and coelung Hiread. 
life to the symbol. Each parament is inner lined, lined, and hand finished to $315.00 


provide a fine tailored piece which hangs beautifully and drapes elegantly. 


of the church year. 


Innovative and varied symbolism, individual and careful development, 
superior and creative craftsmanship— these attributes of Castle Craft 
paraments equal value that lasts for many years. Thousands of our 
paraments in use across the continent continue to provide un- 
paralleled beauty and service to churches. 


Design N1190A, shown on a green 
pulpit antependium, illustrates Loaves 
and Fish with applied fabric outlined 
in satin stitch embroidery enhanced 
with metallic gold cord with couching 
thread. $377.00 


Design N408, shown on a white 
antependium, represents Christ as 
"the true vine." The Chi Rho, grapes, 
and leaves are shaded embroidery. 
The bottom edge is embellished with 
3-inch thread fringe. 

$315.00 ! 


Prices are based on use of contemporary weave fabrics 
Designs on brocade are additional 


Calendar of Events 


1988 
October 2-5 "Houston '88": IFRAA National Conference/Post Conference 
Houston, TX 


"Religious Art and Architecture: The Quest for the Questions." Opening services at Rothko 
Chapel; national speakers/reception at Menil Collection; religious drama and dance at 
Christ Church Cathedral; guided tours of Houston churches and Rice University. 

Contact: Win Center, 7702 Braesridge Court, Houston, TX 77071, (713) 771-3501 


October 5-15 IFRAA Post Conference Tour of Mexico 
Conducted by Prof. Donald Bruggink, a tour of Mexico to explore the art and architecture 
from Indian civilization to Luis Barragan and Mathias Goeretz. 
Contact: Prof. Donald J. Bruggink, Western Theological Seminary, 86 E. 12th Street, Holland, 
MI 49423, (616) 392-8555 


November 16-17 IFRAA Program at "Build Boston '88" 
Boston, MA: Boston Society of Architects Trade Show 
Contact: Charles N. Clutz, RA, Chairman, (617) 364-0912 


Region V Meeting 
Shreveport, LA 
Contact: Ernest Verges, Regional Director, (504) 488-7739 


Region III Meeting 
Kansas City, MO 
Contact: Bishop Russell Pearson, (816) 252-7329 


Region VI Meeting 
Washington, DC 
Contact: Brenda Belfield, (703) 836-8746 


September Region Il Meeting 
Guelph, Ontario 
Contact: Gary Meeker, Regional Director, (502) 585-5421 
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Washington, DC 
Interfaith Forum on Religion, Art are Architecture pili. 


1777 Church St., NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: (202) 387-8333 
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